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HYMN FOR ALL PEOPLES* 


By WiLLtiAm AbDAMS SLADE ‘ 





God of Man and Lord of Nations, 
Our eternal source and goal, 
Changeless might of Thy creations, 
By Whose power man shall be whole, 
Haste Thy day when Love shall tender 
Man, Thine offspring, unto Thee, 
Whole in oneness of surrender, 

One in wholeness of the free! 





Thou hast made us! None is single, 
And behind each voice and tone 

Man with man can meet and mingle, 
Finding light which is his own. 
Cleanse us Thou, subdue and chasten, 
Till all separations cease; 

Heal us Thou that we may hasten 
Love’s triumphant reign of peace! 


ER 


God of Man and Lord of Nations, 
God of Glory, God of Power, 

Yet complete us, Thy creations! 

Yet fulfill us in this hour! 

Send us now Thy dawn stars voicing 
Hope to all the hosts of earth— 
Haste Thy day of all-rejoicing! 
Haste Thy day of man’s rebirth! 





*Written to the Music of “The Ode to Joy” from Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony. 
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AMERICAN PATTERN FOR SAN FRANCISCO 


By WILLIAM FRANKLIN SANDS 


Formerly in the United States Diplomatic Service, later on the staff of 
the School of Foreign Service, Washington, D. C. 


NTIL V-E primary emphasis had to be laid upon building victory. 

Teheran, Yalta, Dumbarton Oaks all testify to that fact. Every- 
thing had to be subordinated to building victory by three men: Franklin 
Roosevelt, Winston Churchill, and Joseph Stalin. Each of these three 
has held in his hands all the power of each of the three great peoples 
which he represented and headed: military, economic, and political 
power. Each had to become an autocrat thereby as truly as the auto- 
crats who formed the Holy Alliance. The result of their acts was and 
had to be, the same. There was no shade of democratic diplomacy in 
any of it. The result could be nothing other than autocratic balance 
and distension of power. 

Unsatisfactory and disturbing as this is to many, it may be held 
that it was the best we could do at the time. The fundamental interests 
of the three men—outside of winning the war, were widely divergent. 
The mental make-up and the methods of one of these three and of the 
people he controls are practically the opposite of those of the other two. 
This one, Joseph Stalin, had coordinated his political, economic, and 
military thought and procedure to the achievement of his own definite 
purposes, as neither of the other two could do. He was determined in 
his purposes. The other two badly needed him in, for winning the war. 
Some people think we made a grave blunder by what they call “appeas- 
ing” Stalin and the Soviets. These men believe that in spite of our need 
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of Stalin and of Russian man-power, Stalin truly needed us for victory 
as greatly as we needed him; that absolute firmness on certain funda- 
mental principles would have been not only morally desirable but better 
diplomacy. 

However that may be, primary emphasis had shifted in the pre- 
ceding six months from building victory to building permanent and 
lasting peace. It had changed in the midst of combat and at the very 
height of war, because our consistent victories and the disintegration 
of the Axis forces marked the approach of their unconditional surrender. 

The first convincing evidence of this shift came at Chapultepec. Six 
positive things were achieved at this Conference in Mexico: 

1. This was the first operation of American diplomacy in the fifty 
years of this observer’s personal experience, which has been definitely 
successful and could leave no misgivings as to the stability of the result. 

2. It is the first demonstration we have made in half a century 
of the ability our State Department to function coherently for a definite 
purpose for the common good. 

3. It is the first demonstration we have had of the ability of free 
peoples to unite freely on a set of fundamental principles. 

4. It is the first evidence since Dumbarton Oaks, Teheran, and 
Yalta, that there can be such a thing as United Nations. 

5. It could serve as a valid model for the San Francisco Confer- 
ence. 

6. And it is purely American. 

These things are facts and they are the greatest positive contribution 
so far to the building of stable peace. 

The reasons for their great promise flow from the way the thing 
was done. At Chapultepec and in its preparation, we gave for the first 
time, evidence that we are beginning to become the integrated people 
of our federal union of States. Constitutionally and democratically we 
have always possessed all the necessary procedure we need in order to 
operate as a people in our relations with the peoples of other nations. 
It is only now, however, that we are beginning to learn and understand 
how to use them for the purposes for which they were intended by those 
of us who drafted our Constitution, by those of us who amended it, and 
those of us who ratified and set it up to operate in accordance with 
its provisions. 

It has operated so well that never until now have we felt Govern- 
ment as all other peoples of the world have always felt government. 
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Consequently we have forgotten or never learned how our government 
functions. We have not needed to, which is perhaps the highest com- 
pliment possible to those who set it up. We have forgotten the nature 
of our government so completely that today in speaking of “Govern- 
ment” we only think of “the Executive.” Consequently, we often evi- 
dence an inferiority complex in our diplomacy, which really results 
from a sense of doubt as to how to use the power we know we have. 

Our American government is, however, that of a federal union of 
States; no longer independent states, but sovereign states, nevertheless. 
Each two senators together represent their State as an entity, as an or- 
ganism, in the federal union of States of which we are formed :—written 
in our earlier days in the plural, “the United States are.” In this later 
generation we usually say, “The United States is,” which causes most 
of the confusion. 

The Senate has a constitutional function, a right and a duty, in the 
matter of foreign policy and of foreign relations generally; that of 
advice and consent, and both these words mean exactly what they say. 

To advise in matters to which their constitutional functions pertain, 
the Senate must be meticulously informed; but information may be 
refused to the Senate by the President and the State Department whose 
duty it is to shape, polish and safeguard foreign policy—not to create it. 
The State Department actually does often refuse information to the 
Senate as “incompatible with the public interest” to give it. It can be 
said boldly that lacking full information the Senate can not advise 
validly. If the Senate can not advise intelligently it has no business to 
consent to anything which involves our foreign policy. 

The fact is, of course that our Secretary of State is not a responsi- 
ble Minister of State in any parliamentary sense, nor does he have to 
be. The Secretary of State is responsible only to the President. As a 
Cabinet member he takes off from the President (who as Executive is 
only a part of our federal government) a specific portion of his huge 
responsibility to the people of the United States. It is the President’s 
responsibility to the Senate, to see to it that the Secretary of State gives 
to the Senate faithfully and intelligently everything that involves the 


~ senators’ constitutional function, right and duty in the matter of “advice 


and consent.” It is as simple as that. 

Chapultepec offered an excellent illustration of precisely these things. 
Senators and Members of the House of Representatives of both formal 
political parties took intimate and responsible part in the whole prepa- 
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ration of the Conference. The Senate could now advise and consent 
constitutionally on whatever it needed to do at San Francisco. 

The House of Representatives truly represents the people of the 
States, while the Senate represents each State as a political organism. 
There are two further vitally important points of foreign policy and 
procedure. These two points are: 1. Each member of the House truly 
represents the needs and aspirations—the potentially articulate will of 
the people of his district, and of all the districts of his State. This is 
a matter of domestic policy. 2. Domestic policy is inseparable from 
foreign policy; they are twin parts of the same thing. Both flow out 
of these same needs, aspirations and potential will of the American 
people, at home and in their relations with the people of other nations. 
Domestic and foreign policy are not separable. 

The House was therefore brought into the preparation for Chapul- 
tepec in the same manner as was the Senate, with the same successful 
result. 

The State Department’s function in this was to help formulate these 
American needs and aspirations and give them logical shape. That it 
did so, is shown in the fact that not only were extremely good technical 
experts brought in, but representatives also of the Labor Unions and 
the Press. After full, intimate and cooperative discussion among all 
these men, it is small wonder that the Executive branch through the 
State Department went prepared for the next step: not to exert our 
national will in the smallest particular, but to go through all the pre- 
paratory explanations again with each of the other nineteew American 
nations, and hand over to them the initiative of action. Meticulously 
careful preparation; explanation of our motives; agreement among our- 
selves on principles were our initiative. Agreement or dissent and 
action were theirs. 

It should be remembered that we are twenty-one American republics 
on this continent. One of us, Argentina, had not been in accord with 
us. It has always been evident that the twenty all fear the power of 
the United States. Practically all the other nineteen sympathized, for 
different reasons and in varying degrees, with Argentina. They wished 
never again to see any extension of Nazi or Japanese ideology any more 
than any extension of our power over the Americas. Consequently the 
resolution covering this principle came from them, and was in effect, 
a hope that the Argentinians might see their way clear to subscribing 
to the principles which the twenty had expressed at Chapultepec. Our 
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State Department may have disliked the result at San Francisco, but 
we were building united nations; we were not following the pattern of 
personal sovereignty. 

The result of Chapultepec is therefore visibly and for the first time, 
the beginning of an integration of the American people and our Federal 
government. It is also definitely not the act of a regional bloc of na- 
tions such as Russia insists on for the protection of her own borders. 
Our acceptance of Argentina’s adhesion proves that. Chapultepec is a 
great achievement but it still contains a danger. 

The State Department has never been integrated with our federal 
government nor with the people of the United States. It is not so yet. 
The reason for that is, that while European diplomacy operates as an 
emanation of personal sovereignty, we are the only people in the world 
set up on the exactly contrary basis. Our American diplomacy can 
only operate successfully and constructively for the general good on the 
basis of what we are; a federal union of States, not a unitary national 
republic. 

To say that “. . . the activities and procedures referred to therein 
(The Act of Chapultepec) shall be consistent with the purposes and 
principles of the general international organization when formed” . . . 
is to put the cart squarely before the horse, the trailer before the car. 
It was the Dumbarton Oaks Plan that was subject to possible amend- 
ment, not the Act of Chapultepec, for this latter is already a long ad- 
vance over the D.O.P. The Senate, the House, and the American people 
should be fully alive to our internal danger of thwarting the first posi- 
tive step toward a true comity of free and united nations. 

The danger was very real at San Francisco. The conference coin- 
cided with the final blows of victory. The heads of state could not give 
it their full attention. None of their Ministers for Foreign affairs and 
Secretaries of State had a determining voice. And internal discord has 
been growing vigorously between the protagonists of democratic pro- 
cedure for peace and of the power of three men, leaders of the nations 
they represent, to enforce peace in the psychology of war. 

At the moment when Roosevelt died Mr. Truman was an unknown 
quantity. He had to be studied by his colleagues. Both are satisfied 
that he knows what he wants and means what he says. He has also the 
growing confidence of the American people. 

Chapultepec has demonstrated the pattern for building United Na- 
tions. It is an American pattern and it is good. 








WHAT IS A MINORITY? 


By Rut TayLor 


A hundred years ago a great man wrote “What is a minority? The 
chosen heroes of this earth have been in a minority. There is not a 
social, political or religious privilege that you enjoy today that was 
not bought for you by the blood and tears and patient suffering of 
the minority. It is the minority that have stood in the van of every 
moral conflict, and achieved all that is noble in the history of the 


world.” 


After all, it is not so long ago since Organized Labor was a minor- 
ity. If you read some columns you’d think it still was. Organized Labor 
knows the handicaps, the difficulties, the discrimination, the prejudices, 
the hatred which minorities have to face. 


There are none of us whose fathers have not at some time been mem- 
bers of a minority. Though it may have been of nationality, or faith— 
or as in the case of the Pilgrim Fathers among the Indians, of color. 
No group was always the majority—whether it be of race, religion or 
class. 


And yet—too often we forget our own backgrounds and turn on 
the smaller groups, making them suffer in turn. Whether we do it 
thoughtlessly or intentionally makes no difference. We make others 
suffer. 


What makes a minority? It is a smallness in quantity not smallness 
in quality. There is nothing permanent about a minority. There is 
nothing permanent in anything that can grow. 


Men are not superior or inferior, majority or minority, by reason 
of the accident of birth—by reason of race, creed, class or color. 
Those are inferior who do not do their best for the common good, who 
think of self first. Those are superior who have the best heart, who can 
do their best for all men. 


The only true minority is one comprised of men able to lead, willing 
to sacrifice themselves for the responsibilities of leadership, selfless 
enough to lead all people to the right. This is a minority of honor. 
Let’s stop all this chatter about minority groups—and join the minority 
of those who follow the Gleam and who stand in the van of progress. 
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SMALL NATIONS, GREAT POWERS AND PEACE 


By H. M. Spitzer 


The author is a native of Czechoslovakia who spent twelve years 
in the service of various international organizations. 


I 


66 HIS conference,” said President Truman in his opening address 

to the San Francisco meeting, “will devote its energies and its 
labor exclusively to the single problem of setting up the essential organi- 
zation to keep the peace. * * * Our sole objective, at this decisive gath- 
ering is to create the structure. We must provide machinery which will 
make future peace not only possible but certain.” 

The delegates have tried to accomplish this task by loading the dice 
so heavily against any future aggressor that most states will be disin- 
clined to resort to war. In addition, the delegates have permitted the 
continued existence of special provisions against the recent aggressor, 
Germany. 

The likelihood of German aggression, however, can be discounted. 
The old Germany is gone. There will be a new one, or several new ones, 
and the spiritual form they take will depend largely on our own actions. 
Unless we encourage the choice of the wrong road—as we did in the 
1920’s and 1930’s—the days of German militarism are over. 

Similarly, we shall soon be in a position to mould the future shape 
of Japan. In both cases we are dealing with nations that have proved 
themselves particularly open to foreign cultural influences, and it will 
be our fault if we are content with insufficient penetration. 

Under the circumstances we cannot help regretting that the niceties 
of diplomatic intercourse prohibit even a hypothetical discussion of 
some concrete instance of future aggression. It is in order for a nation 
to protest that she is not going to be an aggressor. Even a blanket 
denial for a whole group of nations is acceptable. “Small nations do not 
threaten peace,” declared Dr. Padilla, the Foreign Minister of Mexico. 
Given their individual weakness we are ready to believe his assurance. 

It seems even permissible to issue a blanket warning, a hypothetical 
indictment of a whole group, for Dr. Padilla continued: “We want se- 
curity not only for us who possess no elements to threaten it, but se- 
curity for the Great Powers, who can more readily be tempted by the 
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sinister advice of ambition and force. Should the Great Powers wish 
to be alone in authority they would also remain alone in their struggle 
for supremacy. And, then, what they would establish could only be a 
return to permanent insecurity.” 

Thus we are warned of a potential conflict among the Big Five at 
some future date, and that is precisely the contingency against which 
the charter does not provide any safeguard. The San Francisco discus- 
sions have shown very real possibilities of conflict and the outstanding 
one, the Polish Question, has been dealt with in the best League of 
Nations style—by adjournment. It will be settled by compromise or by 
the complete yielding of one side, for no country can risk an open con- 
flict at the moment, least of all the nations involved in the Japanese war. 


II 


It is understandable that this state of affairs should fill the small and 
middle states with profound apprehension about their future. They see 
themselves as parties to conflicts which are not of their own making, 
and they dislike the thought of having to furnish troops or bases for 
coercive action which may have been decided upon over their heads. 

Naturally, they want safeguards, be it through greater power of 
the Assembly or through special regional arrangements. 

The first would be a step on the road to a superstate. Although the 
Federated States of the World may be the most satisfactory solution 
of the problem of peace preservation, it cannot be expected at the 
moment, partly because the idea is still too new to too many people, 
partly because there is not enough agreement on the way in which so- 
ciety should be organized. It may be that in time the ideas expressed 
in the preamble to the charter may act as a leaven which will lead to 
the general acceptance of common ideals of social organization. We 
cannot tell how far distant such acceptance may be; we only know 
that since the turn of the century ideas on social organization have been 
changing over a larger part of the earth’s surface than ever before. 

At the beginning of the century the world outside the colonial terri- 
tories was divided among three ideals of social organization which can 
best be described by reference to the family organization. On the one 
hand there were countries dominatd by an all-powerful ruler whose re- 
lation to his subjects may be compared to that of a father to his small 
children; he is their law-giver, their protector and their providence, and 
they are completely dependent upon him even if he fails to understand 
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them and treats them harshly and unjustly. This concept dominated the 
whole of Asia and, in an attenuated form perhaps, reached far into 
Southern and Central Europe. 

From the revolt against this system had grown another concept 
which found its purest expression in the United States, that of a society 
of emancipated citizens, of sons which had forced the abdication of the 
ruler-father, and who acted as their own protection and providence. 

The third form was a compromise, the ruler was retained but like 
the citizens he was subjected to the impersonal concept of the law of the 
land in virtue of which alone he was king and without which he would 
have no status. This system which combines the psychological satisfac- 
tions of paternal providence and filial freedom was worked out by the 
British and with them spread through the British Commonwealth. 

Europe seemed the meeting place and battle ground of these three 
ideals which may be the reason why the states of Europe are so diffi- 
cult to unite although many of them were once united in the Holy 
Roman Empire of Charlemagne and his successors. 

At the present moment it would be hard to define the areas domi- 
nated by these different ideals. Asia’s outlook is in flux and our knowl- 
edge of its course is too spotty to warrant a forecast, especially with 
the warning example of fascism ousting democracy which we had” ex- 
pected to dominate after the last war. We must hope to reach a com- 
promise either by all agreeing upon one system or try to find a type of 
organization which will permit the frictionless co-existence of several 
different ones. 

Neither solution may come about automatically. It would be for- 
tunate if some future conference were willing to leave the beaten track 
of past devices and approached the problem with the detached mind of 
the analytical scientist and inventor. A perfect bedside manner is a 
valuable asset in a practicing physician—and the role of our diplomats 
is in many ways like that of practicing physicians—but ultimately their 
success, like that of the physician, depends on the inventiveness of re- 
search workers and innovators who lack the comfortable belief that 
all the essential truths are already known and that departure from the 
customary must be shunned. 

III 

Regional arrangements, the other method by which the small states 

are trying to protect themselves against the dominance of the Big Five 
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and involvement in a general war may prove a disappointment in the 
long run. For while such arrangements may remove the small states 
from the sway of the Great Powers outside their region, they will make 
them even more dependent on the one inside it. Regional arrangement 
may lead to a splitting up of the world in a few large groupings which 
will feel constrained to maintain a delicately adjusted balance of power 
lest one of them establish world hegemony. 


An affinity of social ideals will probably be considered the best way 
of maintaining such groupings. Hence we shall run the danger of sys- 
tematic political proselytism, a process which we watched in the 1920's 
and 1930’s sometimes with concern, but mostly unaware that its logical 
outcome would be war. The experience of the past will drive us to adopt 
countermeasures against such propaganda still further away from the 
toleration which a large part of the world has been willing to accord 
to the rest. Yet, if history has demonstrated anything, it has demon- 
strated that there can be no peace without toleration, and that large so- 
cial organizations can exist and men live together while they hold an 
incredible diversity of opinions. 


IV 


Apart from bringing out the divergence between the views of the 
small states and those of the Great Powers on the best way of prevent- 
ing a breach of the peace, the San Francisco Conference has also re- 
vealed a difference in the emphasis of interest that separates the two 
groups. The small states set considerable store by the Economic and 
Social Council. Had the decision lain with them this might have become 
not only a principal but the principal organ of the United Nations, a 
choice which would have changed the whole character of the new asso- 
ciation. Instead of the negative objective, prevention of violations of 
the peace by the activity of the Security Council, a positive objective, 
better living for all, would have become the central idea of the compact. 


It is not an idea that can be expected to appeal with the same vigor 
to the Great Powers. They must depend on their neighbors for peace, 
but they need not depend upon them for prosperity. True, the citizens 
of a Great Power may live less prosperously in isolation, but they can 
look forward to reasonable prosperity even in economic isolation. Per- 
haps some of the middle powers could achieve the same, but none of 
the small ones can expect to do so. The war has made all small nations 
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bitterly aware of the fact of their dependency, and apparently willing 
to accept the consequences of this fact. 

Would it not be realistic to take account of this development in the 
design of the new peace organization? The small states have permitted 
the Great Powers to become the self-appointed guardians of peace. But, 
as President Truman put it when he staked out this claim for the Great 
Powers, “the responsibility of the great states is to serve, and not to 
dominate, the peoples of the world.” If peace is the domain of the 
Great Powers, is there not a corresponding domain for the small na- 
tions? 

History would suggest that there is one, and that it is the role of the 
small nations to be guardians of human diversity, the root of human 
progress. If regional organization were to end in the disappearance of 
the smaller political units, mankind would be the loser, and lest this 
contention be doubted, let us consider a recent example, namely, Ger- 
many during the last hundred and fifty years. At the beginning of that 
period the area now occupied by Germany was about to be organized in 
some forty or fifty political units. In 1871 they were consolidated under 
Prussian leadership, and under Hitler the last vestiges of diversity were 
done away with. Yet while Germany was only a geographical concept 
and not a political one, men from that area made a rich contribution 
to many fields of civilization. After unification Germany became sterile; 
the men who had grown up in the little states died away without leaving 
successors of equal merit and the only art in which the consolidated 
empire excelled was that of war. It is an object-lesson which we should 
never forget, one that ought to make us anxious to preserve the smaller 
political units and to foster their individual development. 

The practical way of doing that would be to set up within the frame- 
work of the new world organization a special organization of small 
states entitled to treat without outside interference and by majority de- 
cision such matters as the members might select. 


V 


An organization of this kind would hold considerable possibilities, 
both for social progress and for peace. 

As things are now, Great Powers and small nations sit as unequal 
partners in the Assembly. Formal equality does not secure real equality. 
The presence of the Great Powers must make itself felt in the choice of 
subjects for discussion and in the nature of solutions. What interests 
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the small ones only will have to take second place and any decisions they 
propose will have to be adjusted to the inclinations of the great ones. 
Moreover, though formally the organization will have only two types of 
representative organs, actually there will be three: the Security Council 
swayed by the Great Powers, the various types of General Councils in 
which all states will be formally on an equal footing, and the unofficial 
meeting of the Big Five in which most of the real business will be trans- 
acted. 

It would be logical if this unofficial committee of the Big Five were 
transformed into a formal organ of the new League, a kind of second 
chamber, and if the states excluded from it were organized into a first 
chamber. That would make it possible to divide the legislative and other 
activities of the new League into three kinds, into matters concerning 
all, ultimately sanctioned by the General Assembly, matters concerning 
the Big Five, agreed on by the Council of the Big Five, and matters con- 
cerning the small states, agreed on by the Chamber of Small States. In 
this way it would be possible to take care of the divergent interests of the 
different types of states and to let each develop unhampered by the 
others. 


VI 


It is possible that in the course of time such an organization will 
increase the influence of the small states by developing a common policy 
on their part. It would not be an aggressive policy; there would never 
be enough unanimity for that. It would be a policy for peace, and if 
the small nations act in unison they will constitute an economic force 
which will outweigh any one or possibly two, of the Big Five. Not even 
a big power could afford to see them side with the opponents, and since 
future aggressors must be looked for among the Big Five, the restraining 
influence of this fact should be welcome to all. 

But that is not the main contribution which the small states may be 
expected to make. We progress by trial and error; not necessarily by 
error, but always by trial. Trial on the gigantic scale of a Great Power 
is difficult. A small state may and sometimes does experiment with 
greater impunity. A small unit is a potential social laboratory. Its 
members can be more easily persuaded to try something new because 
there are less to persuade. And the risk involved in the experiment is 
less because there are less to suffer. That such experiments are worth 
while, that their lesson is profitable to all, is something which a study 
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of Scandinavia during the last hundred years will show to anyone who 
cares to undertake it. 

The distant future is a matter for speculation. We can predict part 
of it on the strength of past experience, but we cannot anticipate unfore- 
shadowed future invention. The present distribution of power is likely 
to shift in a couple of generations. Differential birthrates, migration 
and technological development will see to it. Some of the middle powers 
may become big ones. There may be a Big Seven or Eight, instead of a 
Big Five, a hundred years hence. 

Yet, unless another cataclysm engulfs us all, small states will want to 
go on while remaining small. Let us design the new organization so 
that they have a chance not only of survival, but of a flourishing life. 





WORLD REPUBLIC 


An Extract 


“The Constitution of the United States did not come from Heaven. 
It was the brain-child of many different men. Its proposed provisions 
did not meet with general enthusiastic approval. They were debated 
in every hamlet, argued about in every cross-roads town. But, when the 
Constitution was finally adopted, and ratified, it represented the popu- 
lar and predominating sentiments of the men and women who were 
destined to live under its protection. 

“And so, let us hope, it shall be with the contemplated Constitution 
of a bright new world. Let men analyze and examine, argue and debate, 
consider and discuss, contend for their own viewpoint, express their 
opinions as widely as may be possible, and, in the end, granting we 
bring to our task the element of good-will, we will create and ratify 
the Constitution of the World. Surely it is a task worthy of the best 


efforts of men...” 
Cuarwes A. Gti 





A PRAYER 


By PxiLurps Brooks 


Grant O Lord 
To man, who must die, an ordered house; 
To the faithless, faith; 
To the faithful, confirmation of faith; 
To those who weep, consolation; 
To the elect, joy and gladness; 
To the light-hearted, fear and love; 
To lonely persons, Thy most holy Presence; 
To workers, good works; 
To levers, Divine Love; 
To haters, godly hatred; 
To Thy soldiers and servants, victory; 
And, after victory, peace; 


And after peace, life and light everlasting. 
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OUR CHINA POLICY DANGEROUS 


By FREDERICK Moore 
Author of “With Japan’s Leaders” 


HE coming of a great war cannot be stopped a year before it begins. 

By that time passions have risen too high and preparations gone too 
far. It must be foreseen and headed off at least a decade in advance. 
The statesmen of at least one of the two opposing nations must foresee 
it and turn the course towards peace; the people cannot. They cannot 
even in England or the United States. Often they do not know and 
generally they do not understand what their governments are doing. 

Here in this country our Government, under both Republican and 
Democratic Administrations, has been taking a course for the past forty- 
seven years that has in it the seeds of another great war, but neither our 
people nor many of our statesmen seem to realize the danger. Since 
1898 we have slowly, step by step, advanced into the sphere of Eastern 
Asia until we have become the foremost Western Power standing for the 
maintenance of China’s integrity and independence. We are now fight- 
ing a major war to a considerable extent in behalf of China, and if we 
continue the policy we may have to fight another—not immediately but 
in decades to come. 

We cannot assume such a position as we have at a distance so far 
away from our own homeland and expect to prevent other wars by the 
drafting of United Nations agreements. We have also to make conces- 
sions to the points of view of others. We will have to make them not 
only in Europe but also in Asia. We are a great Power; we are the 
greatest naval Power the world has ever known. But we have not the 
might to impose our will in places like Poland or China. The case of 
China is the most serious for us to consider becaus»: of the extraordinary 
position we have assumed in her behalf. 

The four major steps we have taken are these: First, at the time 
we acquired the Philippines, when all the Great Powers of Europe were 
expanding their colonial empires in the East, we took a stand for the 
“open door and equality of opportunity” in China as opposed to the 
“carving out” of “spheres of influence”—which was being done by Rus- 
sia, Germany, France and Great Britain. Japan was not at that time 
an aggressor. Like others, we thought the prospects of large trade with 
China were worth the risk. We were not only altruistic. 
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Second, at the Washington Conference, in 1921, we got eight of 
the Powers with interests in China to enter with us into what is called 
“The Nine Power Treaty,” which pledged them to respect “the inde- 
pendence and integrity of China.” But we did not invite one of the Far 
Eastern Powers, namely Soviet Russia, to participate. There were rea- 
sons at the time but the omission has now become glaring. 

Third, when one of the signatories of that Treaty, Japan, began to 
violate its terms, we protested, made demands that she withdraw her 
troops and finally imposed sanctions upon her. While there were practi- 
cal as well as sentimental reasons for doing this, it led to war. 

Fourth, we have now promoted China to the position of one of the 
Four Great Powers. This is a false position, as the British and the 
Russians know, but it is granted because those two allies of ours do 
not want to arouse at the present time any more controversies than there 
are already. But it must cause the Russians to wonder what our in- 
tentions are. They have reason for suspicion. 

We should take into account the fact that the present Russian dis- 
position may be different ten or twenty years hence. Joseph Stalin, who 
has seen fit to do some things to placate us, cannot live forever, and the 
man who takes his place may have a different outlook towards our ideas 
of what ought or ought not to be done in the many states along the 
Russian border. We are not likely to do more than object to whatever 
the Russian Government sees fit to do in the ten or twelve states extend- 
ing along her European borders, from Finland through the Balkans to 
Turkey, but, unless we recede from the position we have assumed in 
behalf of China, we are likely to go further if the Russians renew at- 
tempts to hold a dominant position in that country. 

Here, then, is a potential situation which we should face now, before 
suspicions and agitations begin. We can fight Japan successfully, be- 
cause she is a sea power with her homeland based on a group of islands 
not much larger than the Philippines and therefore vulnerable. On the 
other hand, Russia is a land power, with territory and population as 
large as those of all North America combined and with vast resources 
within her borders. For us to undertake to fight her, over the issue of 
China or any other country, would be a very different thing. No Euro- 
pean or Asiatic Power has ever been able to cripple the Eurasian colos- 
sus permanently, and we are at ‘nearest five thousand miles away from 
any vital city in the Soviet Union. We had better, therefore, make up 
our minds right now, that we are going to get along peacefully with 
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Russia even if in the future she transgresses what we regard as the 
independence of China. 

We are now anxious to have the Russians enter the war against 
Japan. If they do it will leave them in the dominating position in 
Manchuria and North China as well, the provinces now controlled by 
the so-called Japanese “puppet” governments and the Chinese Commu- 
nist armies. It will put Russia, in regard to much of China, in the posi- 
tion she now holds regarding Poland. And it will put us in a position 
where we can do no more than appeal and protest—and work up our 
emotions. The problem of China will not be solved when we have 
brought the Japanese to unconditional surrender. The problems of none 
of the vast and complex East of Asia will. If the Russians do not come 
into the war the Japanese will be grateful and will probably try to curry 
favor with them for the future. 

The position of Russia in the East is one of natural strength, due to 
geographic propinquity. Ours is artificial, due to sentiment rather than 
vital interest. Just as we are unable to fight Russia successfully in her 
sphere of the world she is unable to fight us in ours. The latter, how- 
ever, is more unlikely to develop than the former because Russia is not 
a naval Power and is assuming no such position in regard to the Ameri- 
can continent as we are regarding Asia. 

Both geographically and ethnographically we are further away from 
China than from Europe. Yet we have worked ourselves up emotionally 
in behalf of the Chinese until we have become their foremost advocate 
and supporter. But what we are supporting in China is only one of the 
several factions in arms against each other. 

Russia has been taking outlying dependencies away from the Chinese 
Empire for nearly a century, and has twice since we went to the Philip- 
pines made serious incursions into the country. Tzarist Russia attempted 
to take control of Manchuria at the turn of the present century, and was 
driven out of part of it, the southern half, in the war with Japan in 
1904 and ’5. The Tzar’s armies were then defeated by the Japanese— 
not by the Chinese. And, incidentally, during that war we Americans 
were overwhelmingly in sympathy with the Japanese. We were op- 
posed to the Russian encroachments upon Chinese territory. We made 
large loans to the Japanese and our President, Theodore Roosevelt, 
gave them moral and diplomatic support. Moreover, we may again. 

Later, in 1925, at the invitation of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the civilian 
leader of the Chinese Revolution, the Soviet Union supplied his faction 
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with arms and money, and with hundreds of military and political ad- 
visers, to enable him to wrest control of the country from the many 
independent Chinese war lords. When Dr. Sun died, in 1926, his party 
had become, through this Russian assistance, the strongest force in 
China. It called itself a part of the “World Revolution” and was driving 
one War Lord after another out of the different provinces. It was also 
driving foreigners, including Americans, out of the interior, calling 
them “agents of capitalism.” Our naval gunboats on the Yangtze River, 
in 1927, joined with the British in a bombardment at Nanking to save 
the lives of foreigners, including consuls and their families, from at- 
tack by the Chinese Communist armies whom Dr. Sun had created. 

Chiang Kai-Shek (who had been trained in Japan) was Dr. Sun’s 
leading General when the Russian assistance was obtained. But Chiang 
was not sufficiently subservient to satisfy the Russian agents, and when 
Dr. Sun died they tried to get rid of him. Even Mrs. Sun, Mrs. Chiang’s 
sister, took the view that the General should be removed from command. 
He, however, objected, formed a Government of his own, and began 
to fight them, the Communists. His followers killed scores of Russian 
agents, and when the others escaped from China Mrs. Sun went back to 
Russia with them. 

As evidence of conditions existing in China it should be recalled that 
in order to get the money General Chiang needed to organize his gov- 
ernment he had to use force. He kidnapped some of the leading Chinese 
bankers at Shanghai and held them till they agreed to “lend” him an 
initial twenty million Chinese dollars and under threat a similar subse- 
quent amount. T. V. Sung, the brother of Mrs. Chiang and Mrs. Sun, 
and now the General’s Foreign Minister, was then his financial adviser. 
With government finances so nearly related to personal affairs China 
is hardly one of the four great Powers. 

For nine years thereafter General Chiang waged war against the 
Chinese Communist armies, who were left behind. This war was brought 
to an end in December, 1936, when the General was tricked and kid- 
napped by Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang. He was released on condition 
that he cease fighting the Communists and prepared to fight the Japa- 
nese. This was five years after the Japanese seizure of control over 
Manchuria. But though General Chiang stopped fighting the Commu- 
nists he did not make friends with them. He is still today blockading 
them with part of his army up in the northwest provinces. 

An eminent agent of our Government, Patrick Hurley, appointed by 
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the late President Roosevelt, has recently tried to bring these two anti- 
Japanese factions together but has not been successful. We are support- 
ing one of these factions, General Chiang’s. We have been giving the 
General lend-lease money, arms and supplies since before the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor. Among the counter-demands the Japanese were 
making upon us, during the negotiations which preceded that attack, 
was that we cease giving the General assistance. Whether the Soviet 
Union is still giving aid to the Chinese Communists is not known, but 
it is likely that their sympathy is still with them. 

There are two other important factions in China, the “puppet” gov- 
ernment in Manchuria and that with its capital at Nanking. We hold 
them in contempt because we call them “puppets” of the Japanese. 
They would be, however, stronger than General Chiang’s group if we 
were not financing him, for they, the “puppets,” control the extensive 
seacoast regions and all the important river cities. With the exception 
of smaller ports they control from the Russian border down to that of 
French Indo-China. 

When we succeed in getting the Japanese out of these regions we 
cannot expect that the Chinese War Lords in them will permit General 
Chiang to return and displace them from authority and revenue. He 
will have to fight to get into them, as he did in 1926, ’27 and ’28. It 
will be, in the main, a three-sided civil war—with the United States, 
probably, still backing General Chiang, Soviet Russia still sympathiz- 
ing with the Communists, and the Manchurian and Nanking war lords 
fighting both to hold what they control—or bargaining for a share of 
Lend-Lease money. 

There can be no “brave new world” emerging abruptly out of the 
chaos in China any more than there can be in afflicted Europe. We 
Americans who think there can are deluding ourselves. But this is 
nothing new. We have been doing the same thing since the Manchu 
Dynasty was overthrown and China was proclaimed a republic. Two 
groups oi people have been conducting a persistent campaign among 
us for sympathy for the Chinese and our Government has cooperated 
in the promotion of it, condoning Chinese faults and amplifying their 
virtues until the American people as a whole have been dangerously 
misled. We have not looked wisely into the future. 

The two groups who have promoted our sympathy for China have 
been the missionaries and the American-educated Chinese—among 
whom Mrs. Chiang, a graduate of Wellesley University, and her brother, 
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T. V. Sung, a graduate of Harvard, stand at the top. Such men and 
women are not examples of the Chinese people as a whole. They are 
exceptional individuals, the products of American, not Chinese, teach- 
ing. But being able and attractive persons they have won the hearts 
of an American people almost wholly uninformed of conditions exist- 
ing in China. 

The other group, our missionary bodies, conceived the idea some 
forty years ago that it would be a wonderful thing to convert the oldest 
and largest country in the world (in population) to Christianity, and, 
with this exalted objective in ‘view, spent half or more of their funds 
for foreign endeavor on China alone. We had, prior to the outbreak 
of the war, more missionaries than business people in China. That was 
all right; no one could complain about the effort in itself. But it became 
a political factor. Out of the thousands of missionaries there were al- 
ways hundreds at home on leave in the United States going about the 
country working up sympathy for the Chinese. That, too, was good, 
if it had not also helped to work up in us the idea of becoming the 
defender of China. 

A nation of four hundred millions of people ought to be able to de- 
fend itself. But the Chinese have not done so for hundreds of years. 
They have not done so in the way that Western nations have. They 


have never united, organized and equipped their country for defense. 


There have always been factions willing to cooperate with invaders. 
There were when the Manchus, the Russians and even the Japanese 
entered their country? And there were other factions seeking assistance 
from the other foreigners to thwart the invaders and their Chinese col- 
leagues. During the present century there have been Chinese cooperat- 
ing with the Russians and the Japanese as well as with us Americans. 

Since General Chiang has been fighting the Japanese our praise of 
his “heroic defense” of China has been profuse. Certainly the individual 
Chinese coolie who of his own accord fought and died against the in- 
vaders of his country deserves just as much praise as the ordinary man 
of any nation who did the same. But many if not most of the General’s 
soldiers were impressed into service, many dragged out of their towns 
and cities by force, and driven against the Japanese. The fight that the 
people as a nation have put up has been distinctly feeble. Even now, 
with American airmen bombing the capital and metropolitan cities of 
Japan, the Chinese are unable or unwilling to drive the aggressors out 
of their country. Some are unable and some unwilling. 
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The incapacity is due to the condition of China, which has been a 
poverty-stricken nation and therefore a dispirited one for centuries. We 
may deplore this but have not the power to assume the burden of it. 
There is now talk among us of financing the reconstruction of China. 
Wealthy as we are we have not that power either—especially as we con- 
template also carrying much of the burden of reconstruction in Europe. 

By doing this in China we will only continue in time of peace the 
favoring of one “strong man’s” faction against his many rivals. General 
Chiang cannot live forever anymore than Joseph Stalin, and what the 
thoughts and interests of the next “strong man” will be, there in China 
as in Russia, none of us and no Chinese can say. Since the Revolution 
began we have favored a dozen different Chinese War Lords, one after 
another, only to see each in turn fail to achieve the unity of the nation 
for which we hope. Many of us are more patriotic for China than many 
of the Chinese. 

Many of us permit the names of things to mislead us. Because China 
is called a republic we think there is promise of political democracy for 
the country. There is, however, very little hope for anything but military 
control for a long time to come. If the Chinese should succeed in 
emerging from their present condition and become a modern nation in 
the course of a century they will have achieved a transition which the 
nations of Europe did not. It took France and England five or more 
centuries to rise from mediaeval conditions to their present state. 

Japan was a rare exception, making the transition in about fifty 
years. We Americans were amazed and delighted at this achievement, 
because, for one thing, it was we who had “opened” the country and 
encouraged the people to make the change. But then what happened? 
And if the Chinese should make a similar change what would their 
future policies be and what our attitude towards them? It is time for 
us to stop and look at our policy in the Orient, and to listen to others 
besides the bearers of hope and promise. 

Asia is a continent of more than a thousand millions of people, and 
we are a nation of only a hundred and thirty millions. We are a long 
way off from the venerable continent and have little understanding of 
it. Few of our statesmen have much. We know, however, that we are 
substantially secure on this, our own side of the widest of the oceans. 
Would it not be a wiser policy for us, holding our naval power for 
defense in our own sphere of the world, to devote our attention to mak- 
ing our own country what it ought to be rather than attempting to see 
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that the democratic (or republican) form of government is established 
in places where the seeds of it were never planted, or where, if planted 
(as in Greece) a fearful hurrican has swept away the topsoil? It was 
less than six months ago that we were denouncing the British for inter- 
ference in Greek affairs, and only latent in our midst is a group of re- 
formers who want to see that India is “liberated.” 

We have to trust Russia to do the right thing. We cannot go to war 
with her without doing greater harm to humanity. It is therefore un- 
wise for us to continue agitations and policies in behalf of nations over- 
seas who are as likely to be harmed as helped by interferences based on 
emotion rather than understanding. 

The great issue before us is the prevention of another world war. 
This one, before it is finished, will have cost us more lives than we have 
ever lost before and more billions of dollars than we have ever expended. 
It will have cost us more than all the profits we have ever made out of 
all our foreign trade for the hundred and fifty years of our existence as 
a nation. All talk of abundant rewards coming to us from trade with an 
“awakened China” is only the same old promise that we gave ourselves 
when we went to the Philippines forty-seven years ago. We never 
made enough profit out of sales to China to pay the cost of keeping gun- 
boats in her rivers and harbors as we did till 1941 when the Japanese 
made prisoners of our soldiers and sailors. 

It is the job of the Chinese to “awaken” themselves; it is not ours. 
If they would do that they would need no protection from us. They are 
a nation with a population more than three times the size of ours, and 
the assumption on our part that it is either our duty or interest to guard 
their independence is irrational thinking. We cannot reform the world. 
The best service we can perform—for others—is to make this country 
of ours an example of what a nation ought to be. 





The first requisite of a good citizen . . . is that he shall be able and 
willing to pull his weight; that he shall not be a mere passenger, but 
shall do his share in the work that each generation of us finds ready 


to hand. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 1902. 














POSTWAR ECONOMIC PLANNING 
AND LIBERALISM 


By Leonora HERRICK 


Research Ecgnomist, recently Labor Market Analyst with the U. S. 
Employment Service; later with the Postwar Division of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 


N a recent book which has been heralded as “one of the most im- 

portant . . . of our generation,” (The Road to Serfdom, reviewed 
in New York Times, September 29, by Henry Hazlitt) Friedrich Hayek, 
well-known Austrian economist, makes the serious and challenging 
charge that current economic theorizing is leading us straight to totali- 
tarianism. Pointing to what he considers unmistakable evidence that 
we are retracing the steps of the German economy after the last war, 
he warns against the economic slavery inherent in modern national 
planning. 

Hayek skillfully bulwarks his indictment by adding that those most 
responsible for this trend are least aware of it. The coming fascism, 
he argues, will result not from the forces of reactionary conservatism, 
as is commonly supposed, but will grow out of the urge of the progres- 
sives to accomplish reforms through increasing state control. It will 
emerge not from the right, but from an unsuspecting left. 

Hayek’s argument is aimed at the completely centralized type of 
control which would attempt to direct the entire economy through a 
blueprint or masterplan. He charges that postwar planning would 
eliminate free enterprise, that the individual would no longer function, 
via the pricing system, as the autonomous coordinator of economic 
activities. 

But Hayek does not and cannot demonstrate his thesis; he is fight- 
ing windmills. If any serious consideration were being given in this 
country to socialism of the kind he fears, i.e., collective ownership and 
control of production through a centralized master blueprint, his logic 
would be at least relevant. Actually, however, this issue is beside the 
point, since current planning for greater economic security does not 
involve planned production of the type associated with socialism. Both 
the Russian and the Nazi variants of socialism have demonstrated the 
advantages of more coordination through the State of economic activity. 
But they have also revealed the threat to democracy and personal free- 
dom inherent in an authoritarian administration cut off from responsi- 
bility to class interests and popular will. 
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The postwar research going on in Washington is planning only in 
the restricted sense of an attempt to determine the minimum functions 
of the state necessary to keep economic activity at a high level. The 
aim is to assure a stable framework of expectations within which the 
competitive economic system can, through private initiative and decen- 
tralized individual transactions, achieve the optimum allocation of re- 
sources and output in accordance with free consumer and producer 
choice. 

Hayek is clearly misdirecting his criticism when he charges the 
economic planners with contempt for liberalism. On the contrary, the 
typical economic planner hopes through strategic state controls to im- 
plement the principles of classical liberalism and make the system work 
as it was supposed to. The weakness of Hayek’s attack stems from his 
failure to recognize how completely that system has broken down. Al- 
though he acknowledges most of the problems with which modern eco- 
nomic theory is concerned, he does not admit how really fundamental 
these difficulties are. Rather he admonishes patience, dismissing them 
as frictional disturbances that are being gradually eliminated in the 
course of the steady development and improvement of the system. 

What the economic planner stresses, and what Hayek refuses to 
admit, is that the basic postulates of the system are no longer valid. 
The proper functioning of the theoretical classical economy presupposes 
both a balance of economic power and full employment. 

There was, indeed, a period during which these heroic assumptions 
were approximated. In the 19th century in certain industrially ad- 
vanced nations the relatively simple structure of business and the rapid 
pace of economic expansion made for a balance of power and a flexi- 
bility that kept individual activities in line with social interests. Hence 
there developed a body of doctrine based on the thesis that under free 
competition and absence of governmental interference, the pursuit of 
individual self-interest would achieve the maximum social benefit, i.e., 
the greatest possible output, and the fairest possible allocation of this 
output among the various agents of production. Also the productive 
and distributive process would be kept in a stable, self-adjusting bal- 
ance or equilibrium through the corrective movements of relative prices 
reflecting the changing supplies of, and demands for, the several pro- 
ductive factors. 

In the last century and a half particularly economic growth has 
involved constant expansion of output, and thus continual net invest- 
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ment. In countries with population growing at an ever accelerated pace, 
and spreading out into new territories, and with a steady rise in living 
standards due to technological progress, producers’ demand estimates 
were always being revised upward. This meant that an individual en- 
trepreneur’s decision to expand did not have to wait upon a prior 
change in tastes or techniques. With an expanding overall framework 
of demand taken for granted, producers could rely upon creating par- 
ticular demands through sales appeal. Net investment became the dy- 
namic element which carried consumption along with it. New products 
and new ways of manufacturing them followed one another in rapid 
succession. In an institutional setting that was still flexible enough to 
diffuse income fairly evenly throughout the economy, each improvement 
generated its own purchasing power. As long as there was tangible 
evidence of constant growth in total consumer demand, businessmen 
were encouraged to take risks, to experiment, and to inaugurate revo- 
lutionary changes in products and techniques. The economy was buoy- 
ant and always recovered quickly from cyclical downswings under the 
reinvigorating influence of structural growth. Each new industry that 
developed was able to induce a new burst of enthusiasm and activity 
to full production and full employment levels. 

In the last few decades prior to the war, however, certain deep seated 
structural changes began to check the “extensive” expansion of the 
economy. The slowing down of population growth and territorial ex- 
pansion, the growing size of business units, and concentration of wealth 
began to destroy the postulates of the theoretical framework. After it 
became apparent that “equilibrium” was being constantly disrupted by 
monopoly power and recurring business cycles, the theory itself was 
belatedly revised or supplemented in an attempt to “prove the facts.” 
Economists found themselves increasingly preoccupied with such fric- 
tional elements as imperfect competition, monetary and risk factors, 
and unemployment. It could no longer be asserted that individual eco- 
nomic decisions would automatically provide the coordination essential 
to the smooth functioning of the economy. Hence the answer had to 
be sought in deliberate social control. 

Theoretically this decline in extensive expansion need not have in- 
terrupted the full employment circuit, i.e., the flow of income from 
producer to consumer and back again into production via consumption 
and investment expenditures. If the volume of savings had shrunk to 
conform to the contraction of investment outlets, i.e., if more income 
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had flowed into consumption and less into savings, resources would 
still have been fully utilized, and the steady technological growth of 
the more mature economy would be reflected in constantly higher stand- 
ards of living. 

Unfortunately, however, the volume of saving does not thus nicely 
adjust itself to the investment demand. When the inducement to invest 
is not strong enough, many savings are simply held idle rather than 
released into consumption expenditures. This is basically a problem of 
monopoly. If the alternative to hoarding were sufficiently attractive, 
i.e., if the interest rate were considered high enough, money would not 
be held idle. But a great many people obviously do not consider the 
interest yield to be high enough. The conventional rate of interest avail- 
able in a dynamic expanding economy became so firmly entrenched as 
the norm to which an investor is entitled that it is still regarded as 
appropriate, despite a clear tendency for profits to fall as investment 
opportunities contract and the economy becomes relatively saturated 
with capital equipment. 

This resistance to a secular decline in the price of investment funds 
is partly a matter of habit, of prevailing opinion as to legitimate ex- 
pectations. But it is strongly fortified and implemented by the monopoly 
power of vested interests. This power of financial groups makes itself 
felt in political machines, in legislative lobbies, in the press, in all of 
the channels available for influencing strategic policies as to the rate of 
interest on government bonds, central bank decisions, etc. And it also 
influences that large portion of individual savings which flows through 
financial institutions—insurance companies, investment trusts, invest- 
ment banking houses, etc. Financial middlemen of all kinds have 
grown steadily less venturesome and less willing to pass these savings 
along except at a predetermined level of return. Corporate depreciation 
reserves and retained surpluses represent a similar trend. The increas- 
ing flow of personal savings through institutional control enables finan- 
ciers to counteract the declining scarcity value of capital funds by 
creating artificial scarcity; this is akin to a “capital strike” for higher 
return. 

Total saving is also significantly influenced by the pattern of income 
distribution which has through monopolistic control been increasingly 
skewed in the direction of profits, so that more and more of the na- 
tional income goes into the hands of people with relatively low con- 
sumption-income ratios, i.e., so wealthy that they have no incentive to 
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increase their consumption expenditures. This is the sense in which 
the “stable propensity to consume” is a troublemaker; instead of filling 
in the gap left by the secular decline of investment opportunity, it simul- 
taneously depresses the marginal efficiency of capital and thus net in- 
vestment, and enlarges the amounts saved. The net result is a continuous 
increase in hoards. : 

In short, the basic problem is that of ensuring that all resources 
are utilized—that the income stream completes the circuit, and is not 
shunted off into blind alleys, dead ends, or idle hoards. Because the 
income distribution has become skewed, some people have more savings 
than they find it profitable to invest. They do not consume all their 
income, because their consumption needs are less than their income. 
They do not invest all of the balance because the available rate of re- 
turn is less than what they are accustomed to expect. Likewise many 
entrepreneurs fail to expand and make use of available investment funds 
because the anticipated rate of profits is lower than what they have 
become accustomed to expect. Both are instances of the monopolistic 
“capital strike,” and monopoly is also the chief cause in the first place 
of the skewed income distribution. 

Hence the situation calls for more expenditures to arrest the stagna- 
tion of the income flow—expenditures to stimulate private investment 
and consumption (through technical aid, credit facilities, production 
subsidies, monopoly control, subsidies to lower prices of necessities 
like food and housing, social security), and for public investment and 
consumption. The final effect of any public expenditures will depend 
partly on how it is financed and hence alters the allocation of the 
national income to the various agents of production, and thus ultimately 
the relative flow of output into consumption and investment. 

It is interesting that Hayek acknowledges the need for an increas- 
ing degree of government participation in most of these forms. He 
explicitly stresses measures for social security and for “combatting job 
fluctuations of economic activity and the recurrent waves of large-scale 
unemployment which amplify them,” through governmental monetary 
policy, public works, etc. Apparently, then, Hayek’s outcry is based not 
upon specific proposals, but grows rather out of his extreme suspicion 
of power—which he identifies with public authority, and also in some 
vague way with corporative monopoly and protection of vested interests. 

Hayek’s failure to recognize that it is primarily this type of monopo- 
listic restrictionism which current economic planning is designed to pre- 
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vent or counteract stems from a misconception of state sovereignty or 
the relation of the state to the groups in society. Since it is the func- 
tion of the state to reflect the existing balance of power between the 
groups which comprise it, abuse of state power can ultimately be avoid- 
ed only through the democratic balancing of these primary groups. But 
the state itself is one of the factors determining the underlying distribu- 
tion of power within the society. State authority, for example, has al- 
ways been basic to the liberal organization of the economy. The system 
of laissez-faire or non-intervention by the government was based upon 
a confidence that the state was standing by ready to utilize its police 
power to enforce property rights. “Property rights,” in fact, are noth- 
ing more than a. bundle of intangible expectations backed by legal 
authority. 

This concept of state sovereignty in terms of establishing rights 
and duties of the various classes in a society has recently acquired a 
new economic meaning. The function of the state in balancing group 
interests implies a frank and deliberate use of its power to affect in- 
come distribution—not as a primary humanitarian welfare objective as 
with traditional socialism, but simply in order to ensure the effective 
functioning of the economy. Economists still shrink from stating the 
case thus openly, because of the radical “socialistic” connotation of 
the term “redistribution.” Yet the new approach is distinctly opposed 
to the centralized state determination of resource allocation usually im- 
plied in socialism. The idea is to revitalize the economic system within 
the framework of private initiative. In its broadest sense private initia- 
tive, as the dynamic stimulus and the directive force determining the 
final allocation of resources, includes free consumer choice as to income 
disposal. The objective is to make the classical system operate as it 
was supposed to in order to provide a maximum of output, of individ- 
ual freedom and initiative, and of economic opportunity. But this pre- 
supposes full employment, which in turn necessitates social controls to 
check the disproportionate concentrations of economic power that tend 
to clog the economic mechanism. 





We must teach the nations of the world that they are all parts of 
one common whole; and that it is untrue, a devilish untruth, that there 
is any advantage to any one nation in the misfortunes or the poverty 
of others. 

Lorp Rosert CECIL. 














INTER-AMERICAN SHORT-WAVE RADIO 


By Joun W. G. OcILvIE 
Director, Radio Division, Office of Inter-American Affairs 


Boss great change that has occurred in international short-wave 
broadcasting operations in the Western Hemisphere during the past 
four years has important implications affecting the foreign political rela- 
tions of the United States. The change has come in part as a result of 
the use by the United States Government, through the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs, of radio broadcasting in its information program to 
the other Americas. 

In contrast, for example, with one half-hour broadcast weekly which 
was the extent of United States radio activities in a large metropolitan 
South American city early in 1941, the Office of Inter-American Affairs 
currently is broadcasting 40 program-hours daily—or 280 program- 
hours a week—in Spanish, Portuguese and English to radio audiences 
in all of the 20 other American republics. Listeners in these countries 
can now tune in to our short-wave radio programs in one or another of 
the three languages for a continuous period of 20 hours each day. 
Transmitter time used daily averages 178 hours. 

Expansion of United States direct international short-wave broadcast- 
ing has been made possible by the construction of 22 new transmitters 
to supplement the 14 short-wave broadcasting transmitters in this coun- 
try which, in November, 1942, were leased for exclusive government 
use. The 36 short-wave broadcasting transmitters now operating in the 
United States are jointly shared by the Office of War Information and 
the Office of Inter-American Affairs. One-third of the transmitter time 
is allocated to the Office of Inter-American Affairs for broadcasting to 
the other Americas and two-thirds to the Office of War Information for 
broadcasting to the rest of the world. 

In addition to the increased number of transmitters beamed to the 
other Americas, there also have been technical advances made by United 
States radio engineers which now provide a strong signal from the 
United States to all points “south of the border.” Considerable im- 
provement also has been made over the past four years in the quality 
and listener appeal of programs broadcast to audiences in the other 
Americas. 
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The technical aspects and the program content of these short-wave 
broadcasts are constantly being checked. 

The strength of the signal from the United States is tested throughout 
the broadcast day by signal intensity monitoring stations which have 
been installed at eight key points in Puerto Rico and in six of the other 
American republics. The tape recordings at these monitoring stations 
have conclusively proved United States short-wave transmitters are pro- 
viding a strong signal. 

The project has been carried out in cooperation with the Propagation 
Laboratory of the National Bureau of Standards. It is intended to be 
a permanent venture, serving both the immediate objective of providing 
basic data by which to improve this country’s radio voice in the other 
Americas, and the long-range objective of improving methods by which 
wave lengths for international broadcasting are pre-selected. 

The quality and content of the United States short-wave broadcast 
programs are similarly checked by panels of volunteer radio listeners 
that have been organized in the other American countries to provide 
periodic reports. Their suggestions and recommendations are valuable 
in assuring that United States short-wave programs will enjoy wide 
interest and popularity in the listening audience. 

These achievements in the inter-American radio field during the past 
four years have attracted a large listening audience among the people 
of the other Americas. The retention of this audience in the postwar 
years will be of inestimable importannce in the furtherance of the inter- 
American program. For example, the expanded short-wave facilities ac- 
quired by the United States in the war emergency and the many techni- 
cal improvements effected in transmission of foreign language programs 
will make it possible to inform large segments of the population in the 
other Americas simultaneously, and in their own language, of events 
significant in hemisphere and world relations. 

It has taken the war to bring full realization of the vital importance 
of direct international short-wave broadcasting in the field of interna- 
tional relations. However, it is now universally conceded that the atti- 
tudes of the people of one nation toward another not only have grad- 
ually supplemented the diplomacy developed between governments 
through their foreign offices but in some cases in recent years have re- 
placed the old-fashioned type of diplomacy. 

Other nations, we must be frank to admit, acknowledged and made 
use of this changing trend long before the United States did. France, 
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for example, initiated public information work abroad more than half 
a century ago by sending French scholars and famous writers abroad 
to lecture. It subsidized schools which Frenchmen established abroad. 
It offered scholarships for foreign students to study in France. It 
financed the translation of hundreds of French books into foreign lan- 
guages. Cultural relations became an important instrument in French 
foreign policy, and the other American republics were by no means over- 
looked in this field. Later Great Britain and the Soviet Union, among 
our Allies, undertook to foster international cultural programs. 

The United States was the last of the great powers to enter the inter- 
national information field on a sizable scale. In August, 1940, the Office 
of Coordinator of Commercial and Cultural Relations between the Amer- 
ican Republics was set up by executive order to further this work in the 
inter-American field. Later, in July, 1941, the name was changed to 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, and its respon- 
sibilities expanded and redefined. 

Short-wave radio has been an important part of the Office’s activities 
since its inception. As World War II began, other leading world pow- 
ers, both enemy and friendly, were employing more and more such 
direct media of public information as motion pictures, radio, newspaper 
and magazine articles, posters and pamphlets. But there were special 
advantages in direct international short-wave broadcasting for accom- 
plishing the needed informational work. First of all, direct international 
short-wave broadcasting is the only medium not subject to censorship 
and control of the receiving country. Furthermore, no other medium 
can compare with short-wave broadcasting for speed and magnitude of 
mass communication or for reaching illiterates. 

Due to the United States’ belated recognition of and entrance into 
this type of international informational operation, our short-wave 
service to the other Americas, when this country entered the war, could 
not be favorably compared with the broadcasting services of our ally 
Great Britain or our enemy Nazi Germany. Their transmitters, long 
beamed to the other Americas, far surpassed in number and coverage 
the 14 transmitters owned and operated by private industry in this 
country. 

If the United States was not to remain far behind both our enemies 
and our allies in the international broadcasting field, this situation ob- 
viously had to be corrected. Thus, in November, 1942, all 14 United 
States short-wave broadcasting transmitters were jointly leased by the 
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Office of Inter-American Affairs and Office of War Information. Orders 
also were placed by the two Government agencies for the construction 
of an additional 22 transmitters, to provide multifrequency coverage of 
all regions in the other Americas as well as of the rest of the world. 

An important consideration was that a substantial proportion of 
transmitters in the other republics broadcast their programs simultane- 
ously on both long and short wave on two or more frequencies. In fact, 
about one-half of the Latin American transmitters are short wave. This 
procedure is necessary because of local topographic conditions. In the 
other Americas the short-wave band is used by fully half of the listeners. 
This factor has been of great value to the Office of Inter-American Af- 
fairs in its direct international short-wave broadcasting. 

In order to provide programs for the English-language transmitters 
of the United Network, commercial sponsors and domestic networks co- 
operated by making available their finest United States domestic pro- 
grams without expense to the Government. All commercial announce- 
ments on these programs are deleted before broadcasting. The United 
States Armed Forces Radio Service has supplied programs especially 
designed for members of the armed forces stationed in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Simultaneous broadcasting of the same program by teams of short- 
wave transmitters had an important and beneficial result. The radio 
listener in the other Americas was able to select from several frequencies, 
and since affliated stations in the other Americas picked up short-wave 
programs for rebroadcast, local stations also were able to select from 
several frequencies, the strongest and clearest signal for rebroadcast 
purposes. As a result of this arrangement for multifrequency coverage, 
short-wave broadcasts can be satisfactorily scheduled ahead for pick-up 
and rebroadcast by local stations in the other republics. The main use 
of commercial point-to-point services now is to carry programs pro- 
duced for a special regior. 

To augment Spanish and Portuguese short-wave programs produced 
in the United States, radio commentators, writers, actors and technical 
experts were brought to the United States from the other American re- 
publics. Language experts were especially needed, as there is consider- 
able variation of Spanish terminology in the various regions of the 
Hemisphere. 

The Office of Inter-American Affairs has, since its inception, sought 
to encourage specially planned programs originating in the United 
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States outside of the Office’s production, for broadcast to the other 
Americas, as well as special programs from or about the other Americas 
for domestic broadcast in the United States. 

The program content of the short-wave broadcast made by* the Office 
of Inter-American Affairs to the other American republics is similar 
to the United States domestic programs. It includes news broadcasts, 
news commentaries, broadcasts from the war fronts, speeches of leaders 
in government, business and labor, folk music, dance music, classical 
music, dramatic shows, educational lectures, panel discussions, inter- 
views with notables, women’s news, hygiene and home economics taiks, 
and sports news. 

Great emphasis has been placed on news broadcasts and military 
commentary programs. 

Axis broadcasts to the other Americas gained listeners because they 
were interesting, though many times false. The Office of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs seeks to make its news broadcasts both interesting and true. 
Every effort is made to obtain all possible sources of information on a 
news development so that a high degree of accuracy can be reflected in 
the news output. 

In addition to direct international short-wave broadcasting and re- 
broadcasts locally of United States programs received by short-wave or 
commercial point-to-point communications, this Office has, produced 
transcriptions in order to reach a still larger group of radio listeners, 
in the small towns as well as in the large cities. The transcriptions, pro- 
duced by Spanish and Portuguese language talent in New York and 
Hollywood, are shipped to stations in outlying areas in the other Amer- 
ican republics, and serve as a means of supplying fine radio programs 
indicative of the aims and culture of the United States to these local 
radio stations. 

Since certain programs cannot be satisfactorily produced in the 
United States, the Office of Inter-American Affairs also produces radio 
programs locally in the other Americas. Trained radio representatives 
have been sent to all of the major capitals in these countries. These 
representatives have worked with local stations on technical problems 
as well as assisted them in the training of personnel. News and com- 
mentary programs have been initiated under these cooperative arrange- 
ments as well as cultural, educational, health and other types of pro- 
grams favorable to the aims and work of the United States. 

To mention only one type of locally produced program, teaching of 
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English language classes by radio has been conducted by the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs in half of the other American republics, with 
outstanding success. In one country radio English lessons were pro- 
duced in cooperation with the local government. A United States ad- 
vertiser, aware of the effectiveness of this program, later took it over 
and broadcast radio English lessons in 16 American republics. Numer- 
ous other local radio productions initiated by the Office of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs have become outstanding favorites with local radio audi- 
ences. To date, more than 17 programs originated by this Office have 
been taken over by United States advertisers. 

From a technical, engineering and program production standpoint, 
‘this Office has familiarized the peoples of the other Americas with 
United States radio methods and radio program production standards. 
Popularity for the United States type of program has been built up. 
The radio producers, actors and technicians brought to the United 
States from the other republics for a period of work and training have 
returned home eager to apply the United States techniques and methods 
to their radio work in their homelands. 

Some public statements concerning the future of inter-American ra- 
dio communication have been made recently by government agencies 
and government officials. The Federal Communications Commission has 
specifically stated that it is “making efforts to insure that adequate fre- 
quencies below 25 megacycles will be available” for direct international 
short-wave broadcasting, which it describes as “a service of great signifi- 
cance both with respect to United States policy and international amity.” 
Secretary of State Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., has declared that “short- 
wave radio broadcasting is an indispensable instrument for creating an 
understanding of the United States.” The Assistant Secretary of State 
in charge of public and cultural relations—Archibald Macleish—has 
similarly stressed the necessity of using the various instruments of com- 
munication, including radio, for bringing about the full exchange of 
information with peoples of other lands. 

“The necessity of seeing to it that the full exchange is made—that 
the whole story of a people’s character, its arts, its sciences, its national 
characteristics, is truly told—is a necessity which no modern govern- 
ment can, or would wish to, evade,” Mr. Macleish told the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee recently. 

“This does not mean that the job is a job government should at- 
tempt to do itself. Clearly, no government can accomplish that tre- 
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mendous labor, and no democratic government should try to undertake 
it. All the various instruments of communications—press, radio, mo- 
tion picture, book publishing, works of arts—must and will play their 
part. .. . Government’s responsibility is not to do the job itself—not to 
supplant the existing instruments of international communication. Gov- 
ernment’s responsibility is to see to it that the job gets done and to help 
in every way it can to do it.” 





WHEN PEACE COMES... 


By LucitLteE V. McCurtTAIn 


Oh sweet calm air and blessed sunshine clear, 
Great quietude, relaxed unbreathing earth— 
How glad we are for peace, how close, how dear, 
After the hurricane and wild fire’s birth. 
Flattened and flailed lay all green lovely things, 
Stripped and laid bare and broken, whirled away— 
And yet today the beaten birdling sings, 

And willow buds have burst in white array! 

Just yestereve we saw the leaping fire 

Scything the eucalyptus, wind-propelled; 

But skillful men hedged in that dreadful pyre 
Which, feeding on itself, at last was quelled. 
Fear is forgotten; spring will heal the scars; 
From fertile ash fine filaments of grass, 

Lupin and poppies’ blue and golden bars 

Will spread to gladden lovers as they pass. 


Long years it takes to grow a lovely tree; 

Long years to grow to manhood from a child; 
This morning’s peace should make us inly see 
The need of keeping Fire from running wild. 











OLD SPANISH-AMERICAN FOLK SONGS 


TRANSLATED BY MADALINE W. NICHOLS 


I 


I went to the Virgin of Andacollo 
To tell her my woes 

And to comfort me she answered: 
“°Tis only those who love, who suffer.” 


II 


If you answer “yes,” I'll stay; 

If you say “‘no,” I'll go, 

But to me ’tis all the same 

Whether the answer be “yes” or “no.” 


III 


My father gave me a piece of advice 
Greatly wise, I understood. 

“Only a man and harsh ways 

Can make a woman good.” 


WHAT MATTERS IT? 


What matter if my tremendous circle closes, 
If He, the Only Life, continues to exist, 
And I, who was but Illusion, pass away? 


“God does not exist,” they say. “Sip your wine.” 
We are who do not exist. 
We, who are but Illusion. 
(Rafael Arevalo Martinez) 


YARAVI 
(A Bolivian Indian Song) 


My soul’s beloved, 

While you lie asleep in your dark mansion, 
Remembering the past, your lover sings and weeps; 
But no longer can you hear his songs and moans. 
The wind passes, bearing them away. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE CONFERENCE AT 
MEXICO CITY 


By Raut p’Eca 
Specialist in Portuguese and Latin American History 


S the Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and Peace 
was coming to a happy ending, a Mexican newspaper published a 
cartoon which well summarized the sentiments of many people in regard 
to the results of that international gathering. The cartoon depicted a 
number of gentlemen in morning coats and striped trousers, in the act 
of eloquent speech. In the lower part one saw quantities of papers pur- 
porting to be speeches, promises, and proposals. In a corner, there was 
a little figure representing the Mexican people, with a large sombrero 
and a sarape on his sheulder. And the words coming from his mouth, 
in the manner cartoonists are apt to use to express their own feelings, 
said: “Y si todo esto, como todo lo neustro, se queda en el tintero?” 
And what if all this, like everything in our country, were nothing but 
hot air? 

It may be that many of the resolutions of this historical conference 
will never become anything else but high-sounding words soon to be 
forgotten even by their own authors. Nevertheless, certain tangible 
results were accomplished at Mexico City that must be reckoned with by 
all fair-minded people. Those results, at least from the point of view 
of the United States, seem to justify all the expense, effort, and time put 
into the Conference by the American delegation. 

It may not be true, as some have said and written, that the Act of 
Chapultepec was the first concrete effort to continentalize the Monroe 
Doctrine. Any one taking pains to read the very text of this resolution 
will verify that the American states have been incorporating in their 
international law, since 1890, by means of conventions, resolutions, and 
declarations, a certain number of principles reaffirmed in the Act of 
Chapultepec, including the mutual consultation agreement in case of 
threats and acts of aggression endangering the peace of the Continent, 
which took the place of the old one-sided policy known as the Monroe 
Doctrine. The important new feature of the Act of Chapultepec is the 
inclusion of definite sanctions to be applied in case of threats or acts 
of aggression from within or without the Continent, in a gradation 
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ranging from the recalling of diplomatic missions to the actual use of 
armed forces. 

That, and the resolution adopted in one of the last sessions allowing 
Argentina to adhere to the Final Act of the Conference, constitutes a 
great step forward towards the consolidation of the continental soli- 
darity and inter-American peace. By leaving the door open for the 
reincorporation of Argentina in the family of American nations, the 
Conference did away with the most serious cause of friction existing in 
the Continent. With her declaration of war against the Axis on March 
27th and other measures favoring the war effort of the United Nations, 
as well as her signature of the Final Act of the Chapultepec Conference 
on April 4th, Argentina signified her conformity with the resolutions 
taken by her sister republics. The other American governments, in turn, 
took the logical and expected step recognizing the present Argentine re- 
gime by re-establishing diplomatic relations with it on April 9th. It is 
hoped that this action will definitely put out the smouldering fires of 
discord that had for some time threatened to engulf the continent in 
serious conflict. 

It must be observed that the Act of Chapultepec is essentially a war- 
time measure of the American republics. Article V of Part I, specifically 
declares that the sanctions to be applied in case of threats or acts of 
aggression from within or without the Continent against any American 
state, will be so applied during the present war and in as much as such 
threats and acts constitute an interference with the war effort of the 
United Nations. After the war, the sanctions will be applied only until 
a treaty establishing procedures whereby such threats or acts may be 
met, as recommended in Part II of the resolution, is concluded among 
the American nations. In other words, as soon as the war powers now 
possessed by the executives of the United States and other American 
nations at war with the Axis, are withdrawn, those countries will not 
be able to participate in the enforcement of the Act of Chapultepec 
unless specifically so authorized by their respective Congresses. 

A third important point of the Act of Chapultepec to be borne in 
mind is that in Part III it provides that the measures taken under it for 
the maintenance of international peace and security in this Hemisphere, 
shall be consistent with the purposes and principles of the general inter- 
national organization to be established. This means, of course, that the 
Conference of Mexico City recognized itself, to a certain extent, sub- 
sidiary to the more inclusive one to be held in San Francisco for the 
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establishment of a world-wide peace and security organization. But 
although a specific resolution was adopted at Mexico City concerning 
the establishment of a general international organization on the basis 
of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, nevertheless the American nations 
did not compromise their freedom to present to the San Francisco con- 
ference their individual points of view concerning the results of the 
Dumbarton Oaks “conversations.” 

The resolution on Consolidation, Strengthening, and Reorganization 
of the Inter-American System is another important decision of the 
Chapultepec Conference. It may be recalled that the Pan American 
Union has been functioning, since its creation in 1890, in accordance 
with resolutions taken at various Pan American Conferences, but it 
does not possess a charter or constitution specifying its duties and gen- 
eral organization. A convention was, indeed, prepared and signed at 
the Havana Conference of 1928, providing a charter for the Union, but 
that instrument has never been ratified by all the American states and 
therefore is not in force. Likewise, at various times proposals were 
made to establish a League of American Nations but these proposals 
were not generally accepted. 

On the other hand, much criticism has been levelled at the Union 
during the 54 years of its existence. The delegates to the Mexico City 
Conference took cognizance of this situation and adopted certain spe- 
cific provisions as to the mode of representation in the governing board 
and the election of the chairman of the board, the director general and 
his assistant. They also strengthened the powers and broadened the 
responsibilities of the governing board by divorcing it from the diplo- 
matic representation of the Latin American nations in Washington. The 
governing board of the Union was charged with the task of preparing 
an anteproject of a charter for the improvement and strengthening of 
the Pan American System and of submitting such an anteproject to 
the governments of the American nations not later than December 31st, 
1945. For that purpose, those governments were requested to send to 
the governing board of the Union their proposals relating to the prin- 
ciples and stipulations to be included in the Union’s Charter, not later 
than September Ist, 1945. 

The Chapultepec Conference adopted also important resolutions on 
economic and financial cooperation, control of armaments, international 
law, sanitary cooperation, means of communication and transportation, 
social questions, elimination of propaganda and subversive agents, free- 
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dom of information, rights of women and children, unemployment and 
many other subjects. Many of the problems dealt with had already 
been the subject of resolutions adopted by previous inter-American con- 
ferences and depend, in large measure, for their enforcement, on further 
action by the participating states. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the American nations at Chapul- 
tepec were able to stop the alarming disintegration observed in the 
edifice of inter-American solidarity and to strengthen its foundations 
in preparation for the trying period of the coming peace. In the words 
of secretary of state Edward Stettinius, the Conference made “a genuine 
historic contribution to the greatest cause that is being discussed in the 
world today.” 





STONE IS DUST 


By ETHEL TURNER 
This is the law: 


Out of the crust 
Of earth come grass, 
A rose, a tree. 


Stone is dust 
Eventually. 


So out of stone 

A glowing rose 
After countless ages 
Grows. 


Strange fruit of stone, 
Strange, past belief— 
This pale, sweet bud, 

This living leaf. 
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ACT OF CHAPULTEPEC 
Mexico City, March 3 


Declaration on reciprocal assistance and American solidarity by the governments 
represented at the Inter-American Conference on War and Peace 


Whereas: 

1. The peoples of the Americas, animated by a profound love of justice, remain 
sincerely devoted to the principles of international law; 

2. It is their desire that such principles, notwithstanding the present difficult 
circumstances, may prevail with greater force in future international relations; 

3. The Inter-American Conferences have repeatedly proclaimed certain funda- 
mental principles, but these must be reaffirmed at a time when the juridical bases 
of the community of nations are being established; 

4. The new situation in the world makes more imperative than ever the union 
and solidarity of the American peoples, for the defense of their rights and the 
maintenance of international peace; 

5. The American states have been incorporating in their international law, 
since 1890, by means of conventions, resolutions and declarations, the following 
principles: 

(A) The proscription of territorial conquest and the non-recognition of all 
acquisitions made by force. (First International Conference of American States, 


(B) The condemnation of intervention by one state in the internal or external 
affairs of another. (Seventh International Conference of American States, 1933, 
and Inter-American conference for the Maintenance of Peace, 1936.) 

(C) The recognition that every war or threat of war affects directly or indirectly 
all civilized peoples, and endangers the great principles of liberty and justice 
which constitute the American ideal and the standard of its international policy. 
(Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, 1936.) 

(D) The procedure of mutual consultation in order to find means of peaceful 
co-operation in the event of war or threat of war between American countries. 
(Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, 1936.) 

(E) The recognition that every act susceptible of disturbing the peace of 
America affects each and every one of the American nations, and justifies the 
initiation of the procedure of consultation. (Inter-American Conference for the 
Maintenance of Peace, 1936.) 

(F) The adoption of conciliation, unrestricted arbitration, or the application 
of international justice, in the solution of any difference or dispute between the 
American nations whatever its nature or origin. (Inter-American Conference for 
the Maintenance of Peace, 1936.) 

(G) The recognition that respect for the personality, sovereignty and inde- 
pendence of each American state constitutes the essence of international order 
sustained by continental solidarity, which historically has been expressed and 
sustained by declarations and treaties in force. (Eighth International Conference 
of American States, 1938.) 

(H) The affirmation that respect for and the faithful observance of treaties 
constitutes the indispensable rule for the development of peaceful relations between 
states, and that treaties can only be revised by agreement of the contracting parties. 
(Declaration of American Principles, Eighth International Conference of American 
States, 1938.) 

(I) That in case the peace, security or territorial integrity of any American 
republic is threatened by acts of any nature that may impair them, they proclaim 
their common concern and their determination to make effective their solidarity, 
co-ordinating their respective sovereign will by means of the procedure of consul- 
tation, using the measures which in each case the circumstances may make advis- 
= (Declaration of Lima, Eighth International Conference of American States, 
1938.) 
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(J) That any attempt on the part of a non-American state against the integrity 
or inviolability of the territory, the sovereignty or the political independence of an 
American state shall be considered as an act of aggression against all the American 
states. (Declaration XV of the second meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
Havana, 1940.) 

6. The furtherance of these principles, which the American states have con- 
stantly practiced in order to secure peace and solidarity between the nations of 
the continent, constitutes an effective means of contributing to the general system 
of world security and of facilitating its establishment; 

7. The security and solidarity of the Continent are affected to the same extent 
by an act of aggression against any of the American states by a non-American 
state as by an act of aggression of an American state against one or more Amer- 
ican states. 


Part I—DEcLARATION 


First. That all sovereign states are juridically equal amongst themselves. 

Second. That every state has the right to the respect of its individuality and 
independence, on the part of the other members of the international community. 

Third. That every attack of one state against the integrity or the inviolability 
of territory, or against the sovereignty or political independence of an American 
state, shall, conformably to Part III hereof, be considered as an act of aggression 
against the other states which sign this declaration. In any case, invasion by 
armed forces of one state into the territory of another, trespassing boundaries 
established by treaty and marked in accordance therewith, shall constitute an act 
of aggression. 

Fourth. That in case that acts of aggression occur or there may be reasons to 
believe that an aggression is being prepared by any other state against the integrity 
or political independence of an American state, the states signatory to this declara- 
tion will consult amongst themselves in order to agree upon measures they think 
that it may be advisable to take. 

Fifth. That during the war and until treaty arrangements recommended in 
Part II hereof is concluded the signatories of this declaration recognize such 
threats and acts of aggression as indicated in paragraphs third and fourth above, 
constitute an interference with the war effort of the United Nation’s calling for 
such procedures, within the scope of their general constitutional and war powers, 
as may be found necessary, including: 

Recall of chiefs of diplomatic missions; 

Breaking of diplomatic relations; 

Breaking of consular relations; 

Breaking of postal, telegraphic, telephonic, radio-telephonic relations; 

Interruption of economic, commercial and financial relations; 

Use of armed forces to prevent or repel aggression. 

Sixth. That the principles and procedure contained in this declaration shall 
become effective immediately, inasmuch as any act of aggression or threat of 
aggression during the present state of war interferes with the war effort of the 
United Nations to obtain victory. Henceforth, and with the view that the prin- 
ciples and procedures herein stipulated shall conform with the constitutional prin- 
ciples of each republic, the respective governments shall take the necessary steps 
to perfect this instrument in order that it shall be in force at all times. 


Part II—REcOMMENDATION 


The Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and Peace recommends: 

That for the purpose of meeting threats or acts of aggression against any 
American republic following the establishment of peace, the governments of the 
American republics consider the conclusion, in accordance with their constitutional 
— of a treaty establishing procedures whereby such threats or acts may 
be met by: 
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The use, by all or some of the signatories of said treaty thereto, of any one or 
more of the following measures: 

Recall of chiefs of diplomatic missions. 

Breaking of diplomatic relations. 

Breaking of consular relations. 

Breaking of postal, telegraphic, telephonic, radio-telephonic relations. 

Interruption of economic, commercial and financial relations. 

Use of armed force to prevent or repel aggression. 


Part III 


This declaration and recommendation constitute a regional arrangement for 
dealing with such matters relating to the maintenanee of international peace and 
security as are appropriate for regional action in the Western Hemisphere. The 
said arrangement and the pertinent activities and procedures shall be consistent 
with the purposes and principles of the general international organization when 
established. 

This declaration and recommendation shall be known by the name of Act 
of Chapultepec. 





Declaration of Mexico 


The States of America, through their Plenipotentiary Delegates meeting at the 
Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and Peace 
DECLARE: 

The American community maintains the following essential principles as gov- 
erning the relations among the States composing it: 

1. International Law is the rule of conduct for all States. 

2. States are juridically equal. 

3. Each State is free and sovereign, and no State may intervene in the in- 
ternal or external affairs of another. 


4. The territory of the American States is inviolable and also immutable, ex- 
cept in the case of peaceful agreement. 


5. The American States do not recognize the validity of territorial conquests. 

6. The mission of the American States is the preservation of peace and the 
maintenance of the best possible relations with all States. 

7. Conflicts between States are to be settled exclusively by peaceful means. 

8. War of aggression in any of its forms is outlawed. 

9. An aggression against an American State constitutes an aggression against 
all American States. 

10. The American States are united in their aspirations and common interests. 

11. The American States reiterate their fervent adherence to democratic princi- 
ples, which they consider essential for the peace of America. 

12. The purpose of the State is the happiness of man in society. The interests 
of the community should be harmonized with the rights of the individual. The 
American man cannot conceive of living without justice, just as he cannot con- 
ceive of living without liberty. 

13. Among the rights of man, the first is equality of opportunity to enjoy all 
the spiritual and material blessings offered by civilization, through the legitimate 
exercise of his activity, his industry, and his ingenuity. 
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14. Education and materia] well-being are indispensable to the development 
of democracy. 

15. Economic cooperation is essential to the common prosperity of the Ameri- 
can Nations. Want among any of their peoples, whether in the form of poverty, 
malnutrition, or ill health, affects each one of them and consequently all of them 
jointly. 

16. The American States consider as necessary the equitable coordination of 
all interests to create an economy of abundance in which natural resources and 
human labor will be utilized to raise the standard of living of all the peoples of 
the Continent. 

17. The inter-American community is dedicated to the ideal of universal co- 
operation. 

(Approved at the plenary session of March 6, 1945.) 


Twelve Resolutions followed concerning the Reorganization, Consolidation, and 
Strengthening, of the Inter-American System. /t also was approved at the plenary 
session of March 6, 1945. 





THE LAND WE LOVE 
By WENDELL PHILLIPS STAFFORD 


O Thou whose equal purpose runs 

In drops of rain or streams of suns, 
And with a swift compulsion rolls 

The green earth on her snowy poles; 

O Thou who keepest in Thy ken 

The times of flowers, the dooms of men, 
Stretch out a mighty wing above— 

Be tender to the land we love! 

If all the huddlers from the storm 

Have found her hearthstone wide and warm; 
If she has made men free and glad, 
Sharing, with all, the good she had; 

If she has blown the very dust 

From her bright balance to be just, 
Oh, spread a mighty wing above— 

Be tender to the land we love! 

When in the dark eternal tower 

The star clock strikes her trial hour, 
And for her help no more avail 

Her sea-blue shield, her mountain mail, 
But sweeping wide from gulf to lakes, 
The battle on her forehead breaks, 
Throw Thou a thund’rous wing above— 
Be lightning for the land we love! 
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World Horizons 





RoosEvELT—Wor.p Citizen. The disappearance from the world’s 
horizon of the great personality of President Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
leaves an immense void. He had achieved not only a commanding 
influence in international affairs but had won the confidence and the 
affection of the peoples of many nations. They trusted him as the 
champion of human rights and aspirations. 

The death of Roosevelt on the eve of the United Nations Conference 
in San Francisco and just before victory in Europe was declared dra- 
matically emphasized his position of outstanding influence in the world. 

The leading part played by Roosevelt in the conferences held at 
Quebec, Tehran, Cairo, and Yalta was of a friendly, conciliatory nature 
calculated to draw Russia more closely within the orbit of Western 
European and American interests. Better than anyone else he under- 
stood the grand outlines and basic factors of world politics. No one, 
not even Churchill, seemed to possess his comprehensive grasp of the 
problems of both peace and war. The whole tone of international 
relations underwent a dramatic and disquieting change when Roosevelt 
disappeared from the world’s horizon. 

It is still too soon to estimate the effects of this change of leadership 
on the relations of the United Nations and on the solution of the intri- 
cate and perplexing problems of the post-war world. President Truman, 
a man of sound common sense and high character, may be expected to 
carry out Roosevelt’s policies for world organization and reconstruction. 
He possesses human qualities as a political leader that should prove of 
special value in this time of crisis for civilization. He may exercise a 
strong and decisive influence for the establishment of international 
security and good will. The respect and friendly admiration of his 
former colleagues in Congress will undoubtedly prove a great asset in 
securing the adherence of the United States to the world organization 
emerging from the United Nations Conference. 


NIEDERGANG. The crushing defeat and complete collapse of Ger- 
many brought an immense sense of relief but no elation. The enormous 
sacrifice of precious lives and the irreparable evil wrought by the 
Nazis are too great for exultation in victory. 

The hideous scientific extermination of millions of human beings by 
Germany, and the cataclysmic destruction of cities and material re- 
sources create an appalling situation requiring the wisest statesmanship 
and enlightened humanitarianism. 

The military occupation of Germany for a prolonged period of time 
alone presents disquieting problems. The division of the country into 
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different military zones under the control of Russia, Great Britain, 
France and the United States may give rise to conflicting policies and 
controversies. Germany may disintegrate helplessly and hopelessly into 
incompatible political segments. 

All this might easily militate against the reconstruction of a har- 
monious, economically integrated Europe and a viable international 
organization. 

The darkest cloud on the world’s horizon is the mental attitude of 
the German people. The peace and order of Europe will depend pri- 
marily on a revolutionary change in the German mentality. 

That there exists a distinctive German mentality is now all too pain- 
fully apparent. It exists in the anti-Nazis as well as in the Nazis. Per- 
hape its most disquieting aspect is the self-justifying tendency of Ger- 
mans to extenuate crimes and atrocities by alleging that others would 
do the same if given an opportunity. It is the kind of reasoning that 
justified the rape of Denmark and Norway. It is the mentality that 
deems the extermination of Jews to have been a “mistake” rather than 
a crime. It is the mentality that hopes for one more chance to correct 
the military blunders of this war. It is the mentality disclosed by Dr. 
Paul Schmidt, a Nazi, when he said that “freedom never menat much 
to the German people, and that it would take many years of education 
to create more than a passive desire for it.” 

The re-education of the German people would seem to demand a 
change of heart as well as a change of ideas. It is essentially a moral 
and spiritual problem. 

The best evidence of a fundamental change of mentality would be 
positive and effective action by the Germans themselves to condemn 
and punish their own criminals who sinned against Germany as well as 
against the rest of the world. 

This does not mean that the victorious Allies should leave the pun- 
ishment of war criminals solely to the German people. It does mean 
that nothing should prevent the German people from proceeding volun- 
tarily with the Augean task of cleaning their defiled house. Nothing 
would be more encouraging than such evidence of confession, repen- 
tence and atonement. It would be the first great step on the long, hard 
road toward mental health and spiritual regeneration. 

The re-education of the German people must come from within and 
not from without, no matter how sympathetic and tactful other nations 
may be in their desire to help. 

The outlook for the regeneration of Germany is none too hopeful. 
Under the shock of so great a defeat and disillusionment the German 
people do not offer much encouragement. Their degradation in the 
light of the widespread atrocities which were committed against them- 
selves as well as against millions of their neighbors is accentuated most 
unpleasantly by their inability either to recognize, or penitently to 
acknowledge, their collective guilt and responsibility. 
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The aptitude of Germans for democratic self-government would 
seem most questionable. As thorough a German patriot as Pastor 
Niemoeller is quoted as having said since his liberation that the coun- 
try may have to be governed by the Allies for a very long time before 
the Germans can learn the ways of democracy. 

The niedergang of Germany is truly abysmic. It demands of other 
peoples infinite patience, wisdom, and the kind of faith that will inspire 
the German people to carry through the revolutionary reformation of 
their entire national life. Their materialistic, scientific, and power phi- 
losophy has obtained so strong a hold on their mentality that only a 
great moral and spiritual regeneration can lift them out of the abyss 
into which they have fallen. Unfortunately, this poison has affected 
individuals in other countries as well. In this work of redemption all 
such will need the encouragement, the human sympathy, and the gener- 
ous help of other peoples, based on Christian ideals of brotherhood and 
allegiance to the Father of all mankind. 


THE Unirep Nations ORGANIZATION. The exact form and details of 
the world organization emerging from the San Francisco Conference 
are of relatively less significance than the attitudes of those who must 
make it function. No institution, whether it be good or bad, will func- 
tion adequately unless those who administer it are actuated by high 
motives, wisdom, and good will. 

The Conference is only another instance indicating that the forest 
cannot be clearly seen because of the trees, or rather because of the 
thorny thickets that may have obscured and blurred the larger perspec- 
tives. It did serve, however, to bring out into clear and high relief the 
fundamental attitudes of the various powers there represented. This in 
itself, if it enables us to face the world situation more realistically, 
must be considered as a salutory result. 

The main fact in the international situation as it was unfolded at 
this Conference is the basic antagonism of the lesser nations towards 
the larger. 

The agreements so laboriously reached by the larger powers at 
Tehran, Cairo, Moscow, and Yalta, were gravely menaced by the oppo- 
sition of the smaller nations at San Francisco. It was then disclosed 
that the smaller nations found their leading champions, not in France 
or Holland, as might have been anticipated, but in the practically solid 
bloc of Latin American Republics. The influence of these nations ap- 
peared to be disproportionate to their international interests and respon- 
sibilities. This revelation could not but occasion apprehension on the 
part of other nations, notably of Russia, lest the role of the Western 
Hemisphere in the United Nations Organization might prove either 
highly embarrassing or even disruptive on critical occasions. 

The three main issues raised by the smaller countries concerned 
voting power, regionalism, and international trusteeships. 

Voting Power. The fear that the larger powers might exercise the 
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right of veto in the discussions and decisions of the world organization 
in a manner detrimental to the interests of other nations is entirely nat- 
ural but it is likewise unrealistic. The fact is that the proposed organiza- 
tion will depend primarily on the greater powers for its effectiveness 
and for international security. Furthermore, it would never conduce 
to international harmony to put any of the big nations “on the spot.” 
The voting formula therefore becames of subordinate importance. It 
may be fairly expected, however, that the smaller nations will be willing 
to cooperate generously with the greater in order to establish and main- 
tain international security and morality. Those nations which have 
been trusted with the responsibility and made the enormous sacrifices 
in winning freedom for all peoples should be trusted with the authority 
to preserve it. 

Regionalism. The issue of regionalism vitally concerns the smaller 
nations. They have every reason to safeguard jealously the right to 
settle regional controversies without interference by those who may have 
slight knowledge of the facts and factors involved. 

There is no essential incompatibility between regionalism and world 
organization. On the contrary the one is necessary for the other. They 
are mutually complementary. The more regional understandings are 
attained the easier will be the task of the world organization. This was 
clearly acknowledged in Article twenty-one of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. Arthur Balfour, during the Corfu crisis, in reply to 
demands that the League should assume supreme jurisdiction, said “if 
the League should attempt to be everything it will be nothing.” 

This issue particularly concerns the members of the Pan American 
Union which constitutes an elaborate system of regional understanding 
and security in the Western Hemisphere. They cannot be expected to 
abandon the constructive achievements of long years of laborious ne- 
gotiations which in recent years have had results of immense benefit to 
other nations as well as to the people of this Hemisphere. 

No set formula can regulate the relations between regional groups 
and an international organization. The modus operandi will have to be 
worked out in the light of experience and with the utmost good will. 

International Trusteeships. The smaller nations represented at San 
Francisco also had a very lively interest in the question of international 
trusteeships for peoples not yet prepared for self-government or the 
responsibilities of complete independence. There was evinced consider- 
able fear lest the colonial powers should use such trusteeships as a 
subterfuge for imperialistic exploitation. 

The general principle of an international trusteeship is very simple. 
Briefly, it is that the administration of all territories occupied by peo- 
ples not yet ready for complete independence primarily shall be to pre- 
pare them for self-government and for the exercise of their international 
responsibilities. 

This principle has been accepted explicitly by all of the larger colo- 
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nial powers, namely Great Britain, France, The Netherlands, Belgium, 
Portugal and the United States, as set forth in WorLp AFrairs for June, 
1944. 

The manner in which this principle shall be applied to varying situ- 
ations is a problem which can be worked out only by the mutual agree- 
ment of the colonial powers themselves. 

The formula proposed by Australia and New Zealand “that the 
mian purpose of the trust is for the welfare of the native peoples and 
their social, economic and political development,” is one that deserves 
careful consideration by Americans because of our special interests in 
that area. 

The principle of international trusteeship has a larger implication 
than is generally realized. Needs of international organization and 
security require that all peoples, whether fully independent or not, shall 
hold their territories and resources as a sacred trust for the welfare and 
safety of all mankind. This applies particularly to such strategic bases 
as Gibralter, Suez, Singapore, Hong Kong, Hawaii, Panama and New- 
foundland. It applies to such basic raw materials as rubber, minerals 
and food. 

The nations of the world during the fiery trial by war have come to 
realize that no selfish nationalism or pride of empire should be allowed 
to defeat the generous application of this principle. 

The Russian Enigma: The attitude of Russia at San Francisco dem- 
onstrated clearly that she holds the key to the success of the United Na- 
tions Organization. If the interests of the Societ Union are recognized 
and it is not subjected to any form of coercion, Russia will play a lead- 
ing role in the evolution of that institution. 

Russia has emerged from this war as a great power that to all intents 
and purposes is invulnerable, both by reason of her geographical posi- 
tion and the magnitude of her resources in men and materials. The 
rest of the world simply has to accept this situation and adjust their re- 
lations accordingly with Russia within the United Nations Organization. 

It is now abundantly clear that the Soviet Union has never aban- 
doned its fundamental objective of seeking the ultimate destruction of 
the capitalistic system throughout the world. That Russia virtually lies 
outside the Western European system both economically and politically 
is a fact and not an academic theory. 

If the Soviet Union has not changed its objectives, it has adroitly 
changed its technique to meet radically changed circumstances. This 
technique has been revealed in its policy towards the Baltic States and 
the Balkan countries. It is either to absorb some of the smaller neigh- 
boring nations or to dominate them by placing in power governments 
subservient to Soviet influence. 

This war offered the ideal opportunity for the employment of this 
technique when Russian armies entered and liberated Roumania, Bul- 
garia, Jugo-Slavia, Hungary, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, and Poland. 
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Factions favorable to the Soviet were at once recognized and placed in 
control. This technigue aims to ensure at least the control of the min- 
istries of the interior and justice which are in charge of the police, pub- 
lic order, and the courts. Whatever the outward appearance of such 
governments may be, whether as coalitions or liberal democracies, the 
practical result is to guarantee that Russian interests will predominate. 

An immediate result of this policy is the exclusion of outside alien 
influences. Foreign newspapers, correspondents and even diplomatic 
representatives are not welcomed in areas undergoing this communistic 
transformation. This applied as well in that part of Germany occupied 
by Russian troops. 

The observation made by Prime Minister Churchill that “Russia is 
a riddle wrapped in a mystery inside an enigma” can no longer apply. 
There is little that is inscrutable in the foreign policy of the Soviet 
Union. It has been so successfully executed in many instances there 
should remain but slight doubt concerning its main objectives. 

The issue is not whether the rest of the world dislikes this policy. 
The issue is simply whether the other nations will adjust themselves to 
this state of affairs and continue to work harmoniously with Russia in 
the hope of establishing a sound international order. 

B. 





Strive not to conquer with bodily weapons, but stand before your 
opponents firm and erect in spiritual dignity. Yours is the greater 
destiny—to frame an empire of mind and reason,—to destroy the do- 
minion of rude physical power as the ruler of the world. 


JOHANN GOTTLIEB FICHTE, 1807 


“Oh East is East and West is West, 
And never the twain shall meet 
Till earth and sky stand presently 
At God’s great judgment seat. 


But there is neither East nor West, 
Border nor breed nor birth, 
When two strong men stand face to face, 
Tho’ they come from the ends of the earth.” 
Rupyarp KIptinc. 
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PIONEERS IN WoRLD OrpER. An American Appraisal of the League of 
Nations. Edited by Harriet Eager Davis. New York, Columbia 
University Press. 1944. Pp. 272, index. $2.75. 


This volume by competent authorities connected with the League of 
Nations is much more than an exposition of the functions, achievements, 
or the defects of the League. It constitutes a most valuable compendium 
of authentic information concerning the whole field of international 
interest and relations. The subjects treated are: 

The Framework of Peace, By Arthur Sweetser 

Security, By James T. Shotwell 

Disarmament, By Laura Puffer Morgan 

The World Court, By Manley O. Hudson 

International Civil Service, By Frank G. Boudreau 

The International Labor Organization, By Carter Goodrich 

Control of Special Areas, By Sarah Wambaugh 

Dependent Peoples and Mandates, By Huntington Gilchrist 

World Economics, By Henry F. Grady 

International Double Taxation, By Mitchell B. Carroll 

Standardizing World Statistics, By E. Dana Durand 

Dangerous Drugs, By Herbert L. May 

International Health Work, By Frank G. Boudreau 

Refugees, By James G. McDonald 

Social Problems, By Elsa Castendyck 

The League of Minds, By Malcolm W. Davis 

P. M. B. 


THE SOUTHWEST PAaciFIC AND THE War. Lectures under the auspices 
of the Committee on International Relations on the Los Angeles 
campus of the University of California, 1943. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, University of California Press, 1944. 169 pp. Cloth, 
$1.50; paper, $1.00. 

The six lectures here given deal with the geography, peoples and cul- 
tures of the Southwest Pacific, its entrance into world politics and the 
diplomatic conflicts arising from the war. Especially pertinent to the 


future is the final chapter, which deals with Australia and New Zealand. 
M. S.C. 


BeLcium. By John Eppstein. British Survey Handbook, No. 1. 104 
pp., index and map. $1.00. 
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Rumania. By C. Kormos. British Survey Handbook, No. 2. Cam- 
bridge, England, University Press; New York, Macmillan Co., 1944. 

120 pp., index and map. $1.00. 

The British Society for International Understanding cooperating 
with Cambridge University is issuing a series of pocket-sized handbooks 
on various European countries. Judging from the two before us they 
admirably summarize the national backgrounds, the characteristics and 
customs of the peoples, and particularly what conditions have been in 
each country while under enemy occupation. “Belgium” has been 
brought up to May, 1944; “Rumania” to July, 1944. 

The book on Belgium contains also a chapter on the Duchy of Lux- 
embourg. Excellent little books both for reading and reference. 


M. S. C. 


Tue Risinc CRESCENT; TURKEY YESTERDAY, TODAY, AND TOMORROW. 
By Ernest Jackh. New York, Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1944. 260 
pp.; appendix; documents; index. $3.50. 

From 1908 on Professor Jackh was an almost constant observer of 
Turkish developments as he visited that country on his numerous mis- 
sions for Germany and more recently Great Britain. 

While his account of Turkey is quite readable it is also uncritical. 
Aside from some first-hand observations and the inclusion of some docu- 
mentary materials on the origins of the German-Turkish secret alliance 
of 1914, the book contains familiar material. The presentation is im- 
pressionistic rather than narrative. 

Turkey’s history drives home a lesson in the futility of imperialism. 
For centuries it was compelled by its conquests to be an armed camp, 
even in times of peace sacrificing thousands of soldiers annually simply 
to maintain order within its own frontiers. 

Perhaps this unfortunate historic role caused the new leaders to steer 
such a careful course of neutrality during the first five years of World 
War II. This strict policy in effect was a stumbling block to Hitler 
more than to the Allies because of Turkey’s geographical location. 

In the light of far-reaching democratic reforms it becomes easily 
apparent why in due course, when it was safe to do so, Turkey closed 
the door on Germany and opened the Dardanelles to Allied vessels. 

For the serious student there are more significant books on the sub- 
ject. As a popular account the book will serve as an introduction to the 


challenging transformation of Turkey since World War I. 
W. M. GEweHR 


Epvarp Benes IN His Own Worps. New York, Czech-American Na- 
tional Alliance, 1944. : 

A small book containing in compact form, by means of quotations, 
Mr. Benes’ ideas and policies. Each chapter has a topic under which 
the quotations are chronologically arranged. A table of biographical 
data for his three-score years precedes the chapters. 
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The political philosophy of this Czech statesman, so long closely 
associated with Thomas Masaryk, rings more like that of our Anglo- 
Saxon democratic dogma than does the thought of most other European 
or Asiatic leaders. Both for its history and for its fine spirit this small 
volume is worth sympathetic reading. 

M. S. C. 


In THE Marcins oF Cuaos. By Francesca M. Wilson. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1945. $3.00. 


Miss Wilson has written a very timely book, reporting intimately, 
modestly and interestingly on her relief work in and between three wars, 
the First World War, the Spanish Civil War and the Second World 
War. It is always something more than a personal narrative for Miss 
Wilson saw both the forest and the trees. With a rare literary gift, she is 
able to show us individuals, the general situation and the larger factors 
that created it. The appendix which she entitles “Some Lessons from 
Personal Experience in Relief Work” deserves careful study by those 
who are concerned with the vast problem of relief today. On the basis 
of more than twenty years of varied activities extending over much of 
Europe, Miss Wilson has put down within the brief compass of twenty- 
five pages what really would make a good manual for any relief worker 
in Europe today. For the general reader, the book will be a pleasant 
and informing experience. For anyone with a special interest in relief, 
it is a “must.” 

ELMER Louts Kayser 


Cuina Ficuts On. By Pan Chao-Ying. New York, Fleming H. Revell 
Co., 1945. 188 pp., index, illus. $2.50. 


Dr. Pan presents a picture and lucid account of the relation of China 
to the war against Japan and of the place of the Chinese people in the 
postwar world. It is a volume deserving careful reading. 

P. M. B. 


EartH Micut Be Fair. By Richard S. Emrich. New York and Lon- 
don, Harper and Brothers, 1945. 112 pp. $1.50. 


This little book would make good required reading for every person 
wrestling with plans for the creation of a new world order. Not be- 
cause it deals with political and economic techniques but because it 
deals with the nature of man who uses these techniques, and with God 
whose creative and redemptive power form the framework within which 
all political, social, or economic orders must be worked out. 

Written as the Presiding Bishop’s Book for Lent (Episcopal), with 
an obvious devotional intent, Dr. Emrich brings rick and pointed intel- 
lectual support to his aid from the writings of such men as Berdyaev, 
Harnack, E. E. Hulme, John Baille, Emil Brunner, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
William Temple, and John Bennett. He relates his spiritual theses to 
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very practical personal, racial, nationalistic and imperialistic problems 
of contemporary experience. 

For the readers of Wortp AFFairs its chief value will probably lie 
in the able presentation of an eternal “backdrop” against which the 
high drama of our present struggle for world order must be played. It 
will raise many worthwhile questions about how well our aims and 


actions fit the “backdrop” of our human stage. 
FreD S. BUSCHMEYER 


CHINA AMONG THE Powers. By David Rowe. New York, Harcourt, 

Brace and Company, 1945. 168 pp.; notes; index. $2.00. 

How peace can be secured in the Pacific area is the question David 
Rowe undertakes to answer. He concludes that for a generation or two 
this responsibility cannot be assumed by China. China’s internal prob- 
lems are so serious that she will not even have the military strength to 
defend herself. She must rely upon the creation of an effective world 
security system. Only in her vast manpower does China possess poten- 
tial military strength. Her agriculture “suffers all the handicaps of a 
primitive technology.” Her population is shamefuily exploited by the 
landlord class. Her industrial raw materials are inadequate. She lacks 
capital and a trained personnel for rapid modernization. A modern 
transportation system is almost non-existent. No government of the 
republic has yet gained the loyalty necessary for national unification. 
The population problem makes any increase in living standards almost 
impossible. 

Basic in the future peace of the Far East, Mr. Rowe believes, are 
the reduction of Japan in accordance with the Cairo agreement; Amer- 
ican military bases in the Pacific; the ultimate granting of independence 
to Korea; settlement of Sino-Russian border disputes by the cession of 
Outer Mongolia to Russia and agreement upon the boundaries of Man- 
churia and Sinkiang; cession of Hong Kong to China inasmuch as the 
development of Canton could destroy its importance anyway. 

I can highly recommend this book as a sound approach to a difficult 


problem. 
W. M. GewEHR 


THE Vicit oF A Nation. By Lin Yutang. New York, John Day Co., 

1945. 262 pp., index. $2.75. 

A vigil is defined as a sleepless act of devotional watching. Lin 
Yutang is a patriot who is gravely concerned about the future of China. 
He reports faithfully and fearlessly his impressions on revisiting his 
country. They have all the more value because, having long resided in 
the United States, he viewed conditions objectively. 

The report is not pleasant reading for those friends of China who 
ardently desire its resurgence and its effective contribution to the war 
against Japan. The chapters dealing with the menacing Chinese Com- 
maunist army are disquieting. The book ought to be read with great 
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respect for the author’s honesty and for the Chinese people in this hour 
of agony. 
P. M. B. 


A Price For Peace. By Antonin Basch. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1945. 199 pp., index. $1.00. 

The main theme of this admirable, compact volume is based on the 
principle enunciated in Article VII of the Mutual Aid Agreement: “The 
expansion, by appropriate international and domestic measures, of pro- 
duction, employment, and the exchange and consumption of goods 
which are the material foundation of liberty and welfare of all peoples; 
to the elimination of all forms of discriminatory treatment in inter- 
national commerce and to the reduction of tariffs and other barriers.” 
This book is one of the clearest and most convincing of recent studies 
of the basic problem of the economic foundations of world order. 


P. M. B. 


THE PREDICAMENT OF MoperN Man. By D. Elton Trueblood. New 

York, Harper & Brothers, 1944. 105 pp. $1.00. 

The chapter headings of this challenging volume indicate its general 
argument; The Sickness of Civilization; The failure of Power Culture; 
The Impotence of Ethics; The Insufficiency of Individual Religion; The 
Necessity of a Redemptive Security. 

Professor Trueblood summarizes his views as follows: “The task is 
still before us—the task of making a decent world in our modern tech- 
nical age after the elimination of such open enemies of Christian civiliza- 
tion as Hitler and his kind. We have argued that this cannot be accom- 
plished without ethical conviction, that the ethical conviction cannot 
be made to prevail if separated from its religious roots, and that the 
religious roots cannot be nourished apart from the organized church, 
or something like it.” He pleads for a “redemptive society” made up 
of genuine Christians who take their religion seriously and not merely 
as members of a church. 

Such a book, so clearly written deserves to be read by all who realize 
that world peace cannot be established solely by institutions but must be 
built on religious foundations. 


P. M. B. 


AN INTELLIGENT AMERICAN’S GUIDE TO THE PEACE. Sumner Welles, 
General Editor. New York, Dryden Press, 1945. 260 pp., index of 
maps. $3.75. 

This large book is indeed a guide for the use of intelligent Americans. 
Mr. Welles has had the assistance of well-equipped collaborators, though 
none of the articles are signed. The many maps are from the newspaper 
PM’s base maps and are indexed. 

Nations are alphabetically arranged under the following heads— 
Europe, British Commonwealth, Western Hemisphere, the Far East, the 
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Near East and Mediterranean orbit, Africa, and, at the end, two inter- 
national organizations—the League of Nations and the Universal Postal 
Union. 

With its large, plain type and invaluable maps the whole book con- 
stitutes a very unusual and timely desk reference. It is, too, interesting 


to read. 
m. S.C. 


AMERICAN CHRONICLE. By Ray Stannard Baker. New York, Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1945. 531 pp., index. $3.50. 

Mr. Baker, alias David Grayson, has blended most skillfully his per- 
sonal biography with an American and an international background. 
The result is instructive and delightful. Of special interest historically 
is his chronicle of the part played by President Wilson at the Paris 
Peace Conference. As Mr. Wilson’s trusted confidant Mr. Baker was in 
a position to know and sympathetically understand him. 

The volume is worth careful reading by all who wish to understand 
this portion of our history better; and especially the problems faced 
at the Paris conference. 

P. M. B. 


Potanp. Edited by Bernadotte E. Schmitt. Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
University of California Press, 1945. 476 pp., illus., index. $5.00. 
This book, one of the “United Nations Series,” consists of eight parts 

covering the history and aspirations of Poland. Twenty-three authors 

who are familiar with the subject contribute chapters on the various 
topics. The whole constitutes a symposium which is most useful for 


the study of Poland today. 
M. S. C. 


THe Ukraine. A Submerged Nation. By William Henry Chamberlin. 

New York, Macmillan Co., 1944. 85 pp., index. $1.75. 

Mr. Chamberlin, author of “The Russian Revolution, 1917-1921,” 
has spent fruitful years in further study of Eastern Europe and also 
the Near East. 

This thoughtful history of the Ukraine is small in size but broad in 
scope, and very timely. It presents not only the history of this people, 
who have been successively under Polish, Austrian, Romanian and Rus- 
sian rule, but tells how they have managed to retain their own language, 
culture and institutions. 

As a part of the Soviet Union, but now admitted in its own right 
to the United Nations, the Ukraine hopes for more freedom as a republic 
in relation to the central U.S.S.R. government in time to come. 


M. S. C. 


Tue Reat Soviet Russia. By David J. Dallin. New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 249 pp. Sources and index. $3.50. 
This third work of Dr. Dallin, a sequel to “Russia and Post-War 
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Europe,” (published 1943, Yale University Press), presents a new trans- 
lator, Joseph Shapler, but maintains the same sterling analytical calipers 
of extreme judgment on the great Russian Experiment, previously dis- 
_played by the author. Dallin’s attack upon “klyukva,” the mass of mis- 
conceptions about Russia spread by more unscholarly and less responsi- 
ble writers than himself, is strangely parallel to the mass of twisted 
information current in many of the countries about the United States. 
The Greeks had another name for it, but we Americans call it “baloney,” 
possibly because it is so impossible to trace the origin of so many of 
the materials that go into its composition. 

After explaining the Soviet concept of their foreign policy of sheer 
realism as one which may without retribution agreeably shift with the 
self-interest of the country, Dallin points out the steps in domestic policy, 
such as the new recognition accorded the Russian orthodox church, the 
new social structure of upper and lower classes, based on the values of 
“usefulness to the State,” the extreme difficulty of creating a standard 
of living in some way approximating even that of European countries 
and the poverty border-line condition of the farm and industrial worker. 
Finally, he discusses the Party, the changes since Lenin’s time and the 
War, which he feels has unified Russia as nothing else could have done. 
He does not believe though that Russia will emerge from this conflict 
strcnger than she went in. He concludes that the future of Russia spells 
change “great internal change—greater than some are inclined to 


expect.” 
F. D. 


MILITARY OCCUPATION AND THE RULE oF Law. Occupation Government 
in the Rhineland, 1918-1923. By Ernst Fraenkel. New York, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1944. 260 pp., index. $3.50. 

The problems of Occupation are different today from those that 
followed the last world war. Nevertheless a study of that earlier time 
leads to suggestions for today. This book is particularly valuable in its 
clear exposition of pertinent international law and the manner in which 
the armies of the victors applied it in 1918-1923. 

M. S. C. 





DOORS TO LATIN AMERICA 


By A. Curtis WiLcus 


1. BACKGROUNDS 


Hispanic SILveRwoRK. By Ada Marshall Johnson. (New York: The 
Hispanic Society of America, 1944. Pp. xx, 308. Illus. $4.00). 
A superbly illustrated discussion of Spanish silverwork from the 
14th century to the present, with a catalogue of the Society’s collection; 
notes and bibliography. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS IN EL SALvapor. By John M. Long- 
year, Il]. (Cambridge: Peabody Museum, Harvard University, 
1944. Pp. xii, 90. 14 Plates. Maps. Plans. $3.75). 

Volume IX, No. 2 of the Museum’s Memoirs; with an appendix on 

“excavations in central and western El Savador” by Stanley H. Boggs; 

well illustrated. 


Il. NATIONAL PERIOD 


SonGs OF THE INcas. By Wesley Amundsen. (Washington: Review and 
Herald, 1944. Pp. 160. Illus. $2.00). 
An interesting autobiographical account of Seventh-Day Adventist 
mission work among the Indians of the Lake Titicaca region; with pho- 
tographs and drawings by Vernon Nye. 


Latin AMeERiIcA. Twenty Friendly Nations. By Prudence Cutright, W. 
W. Charters, George 1. Sanchez. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1944, Pp. xii, 450. Illus. Maps. $2.00). 

A high school textbook covering history, geography, and internation- 
al relations; with inadequate student exercises (“some things to do”), 
a good glossary, and a too brief index; excellently illustrated with maps 
and photographs. 

THe SoutH AMERICAN HanpBoox. 1944. Edited by Howell Davies. 
(New York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 1944. Pp. 798. Maps. 
$1.25). 

The 21st edition of an indispensable aid to business men interested 
in Latin America; printed in English chiefly for British use. 


Cute. AN Economy In Transition. By P. T. Ellsworth. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1945. Pp. xiv, 183. Maps, Charts, Ta- 
bles. $3.00). 

A careful study of Chilean economy from 1909 to 1942 during a 
period in which the country “became not self sufficient, which would for 
her be impossible except at prohibitive cost, but much more independent 
economically”; with an appendix of 13 tables. 


BraZzIL, GIANT TO THE SouTH. By Alice Rogers Hager. Photographs 
by Jackie Martin. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1945. Pp. 
80. Illus., Map. $2.00). 

A picture book of Brazil, with a running text briefly describing the 
country, the people, and the culture in a simple straightforward style; 
excellently written and illustrated. 


Economic PROBLEMS OF Latin AMERICA. Edited by Seymour E. Harris. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, Inc., 1944. Pp. xiv, 465. Maps, Charts, 
Graphs. $4.00). 

A timely and helpful statistical volume with 18 chapters by many 

specialists treating individual Latin American economic problems in a 

summary fashion and illustrated with maps, tables, and charts. 
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Mexico’s Rove 1n INTERNATIONAL INTELLECTUAL CooperRATION. Albu- 
querque: The University of New Mexico Press, 1945. Pp. iv, 60. 
Illus. 65 cents). 

Five papers by Mexican scholars which comprise the proceedings of 
the conference held at Albuquerque, February 24-25, 1944, under the 
auspices of the University of Texas and the University of New Mexico; 
with photographs of the participants. 


Tue Catuo.ic Revivar in Mexico. By Richard Pattee. (Washington: 

The Catholic Association for International Peace, 1944. Pp. 60). 

A report of the Inter-American Committee of the Catholic Associa- 
tion for International Peace surveying the Catholic problem in Mexico 
in recent years as well as the contemporary religious problem and its 
relation to various phases of Mexican life. 


THE ARGENTINE Repusuic. By Ysabel F. Rennie. (New York: The 

Macmillan Company, 1944. Pp. xx, 431. Illus., Map. $4.00). 

A well written history and interpretation of Argentina in the 19th 
and 20th centuries, with special emphasis on the period since 1853 
after the fall of Rosas; with a brief glossary, a good bibliography, and 
a fair index. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER EpUCATION IN Mexico. By George I. 
Sanchez. (New York: King’s Crown Press, 1944. Pp. viii, 140. $1.50). 

A scholarly and interesting account of the historical background and 
the present condition of Mexican higher education; with statistical ta- 
bles, bibliography, and index. 


THROUGH BLOoop AND Fire In Latin America. By Lester F. Sumrall. 
(Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing Company, 1944. Pp. 246. 
A dynamic account of an evangelist’s “goodwill crusade” in South 
America; written to vindicate the “worthiness of evangelical missions in 
Latin America.” 


$2.00). 


BRAZILIAN LITERATURE. AN QOuTLINE. By Erico Verissimo. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1945. Pp. xii, 184. $2.00). 
A sprightly and interesting survey of the history of Brazilian litera- 
ture, originally delivered as lectures at the University of California at 
Berkeley; with an appendix of Brazilian writers listed by centuries: 


SoutH America CaLLep THEM. By Victor Wolfgang Von Hagen. 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1945. Pp. xii, 312, ix. Illus., Maps. 
$3.75). 

Well written accounts of the South American explorations of four 
great scientists: La Condamine (1701-74), Humboldt (1769-1859), 
Darwin (1809-82), and Richard Spruce (1817-93) ; with maps and ex- 
cellent illustrations. 
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lll. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Oricins OF INTER-AMERICAN INTERESTS, 1700-1812. By Henry Bern- 
stein. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1945. Pp. 

x, 125. $2.00). 

A scholarly study dealing with interest in South American relations 
with New York, New England, and Pennsylvania, emphasizing political, 
economic, and cultural relations; with detailed bibliography and a good 
index. 

IV. ADULT FICTION 
InocenciA. Alfredo d’Escragnolle Taunay. Translated by Henriqueta 

Chamberlain. (New York: Macmillan Company, 1945. Pp. xii, 209. 

$2.50). 

A realistic and dramatic Brazilian fiction classic written in 1872 
and translated into eleven languages, dealing with a backcountry family 
of whom 18-year-old Inocencia is a member; written by the Vicount 
of Taunay (1843-1899), whose photograph is the frontispiece. 


V. CHILDREN’S BOOKS 

Younc Foiks OF THE AMERICAS. By Eva Laufer. Pictures by Thomas 
Laufer. (New York: Arco Publishing Company, 1945. Pp. 50. 
Illus., Map. $2.00). 

A delightfully written book for children about each of the American 
countries, including the United States and Canada; with 22 full page 
colored illustrations which can be removed for framing. 

Catuinc SouTrH AMERICA. ADVENTURES ON THE AIR. By Marion 
Lansing. (Boston: Ginn & Company, 1945. Pp. vi, 168. Illus., 
Maps. $1.32). 

Imaginary broadcasts by Latin American and United States boys 
about people and places in their respective countries; excellent maps 
and illustrations. 

PIONEERS OF PuERTO Rico. By Muna Lee. (Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1944. Pp. 80. Illus., Maps. 48 cents). 

A new volume in the New World Neighbors series, interestingly writ- 
ten by one who knows the people and history of the island. 


Vi. SPANISH GRAMMARS, READERS, ETC. 

Lisro SEGUNDO DE LEcTuRA and Lipro TERCERO DE Lectura. By Sarah 
Louise Arnold, Charles G. Gilbert, and M. Fernandez Juncos. (New 
York: Silver Burdett and Company, 1944. Pp. x, 150. Illus.; xii, 
204. Illus.). i 
Two volumes of readers in Spanish for elementary grades, well pre- 

sented and illustrated. 

A New Approach TO SpanisH. By Louis Cabat and George Fanning, 
Jr. (New York: American Book Company, 1945. Pp. xii, 676. 
Illus., Maps. $2.12). 


A standard treatment in the form of a “complete and well integrated 
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two year high school course” to be used to develop grammatical knowl- 

edge, effective reading power, and a cultural background of facts about 

Spanish America. 

ConTRASTES. LEYENDO y CHARLANDO. By Helen B. Collins and Maria 
T. Morales. (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1945. Pp. viii, 
246, xxxiv. Illus., Map. $1.36). 

A first reader in Spanish for children, with everyday Spanish vocab- 
ulary and simple, useful conversation; with subject matter pertaining to 
Latin American children and their daily activities. 

EL SEMBRAR EN BUENA TieRRA. By Lope de Vega. Translated by Wil- 
liam L. Fichter. (New York: Modern Language Association of 
America, 1944. Pp. xiv, 247). 

A critical and annotated edition of the original manuscript, includ- 
ing a transcription of all deleted words still legible. 

Lisro Cuarto DE Lectura. By /sabel K. Macdermott and M. Fernandez 
Juncos. (New York: Silver Burdett and Company, 1944. Pp. x, 292. 
Illus.) . 

An advanced Spanish reader for children in the intermediate grades 
and high school; well illustrated with drawings and photographs. 
ENGLISH-SPANISH AND SPANISH-ENGLISH DICTIONARY OF AVIATION 

Terms. By Juan K. Serralles. (New York: McGraw-Hill, Inc., 1944. 

Pp. x, 131. $2.50). 

A timely aid with emphasis on technical terminology used in Latin 
America. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Notes Hispanic. (New York: The Hispanic Society of America, 1944. 
Pp. vi, 132. Illus.). 

The annual volume (No. IV) published by the Society devoted to 
arts and craftsmanship of Spain and Portugal; with an excellent chap- 
ter on “Scenes of Lima attributed to Pancho Fierro.” 

A Gumwe To MATERIALS BEARING ON CULTURAL RELATIONS IN NEW 
Mexico. Compiled by Lyle Saunders. (Albuquerque: The Univer- 
sity of New Mexico Press, 1944, Pp. xviii, 528. $5.00). 

An indispensable list of 5,335 items of published and unpublished 
material dealing with the problems of cultural adjustment within the 
state; well indexed. 





PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


POSTWAR RECONSTRUCTION 


The United Nations and Non-self Governing Peoples, A Plan for Trustee- 
ship. New York, Commission to Study the Organization of Peace, 
December, 1944. 

Peace by Compulsion? By L. P. Jacks. Peace Aims Pamphlet No. 26. 


London, England, National Peace Council. Price, sixpence. 
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Will the Peace Last? By Harold J. Laski. Peace Aims Pamphlet No. 28. 
London, National Peace Council. Price, fourpence. 
The Road to Security. By David Mitrany. Peace Aims Pamphlet No. 29. 
London, National Peace Council. Price, fourpence. 
After Victory. By Vera Micheles Dean. Headline Series No. 50. New 
York, Foreign Policy Association, 1944. Price, 25 cents. 
Education and the People’s Peace. Educational Policies Commission of 
the National Educational Association, Washington, D. C., 1945. 

Dumbarton Oaks Proposals: Economic and Social Cooperation. Prob- 
lem XIX. Boston, Universities Committee on Post-war International 
Problems. Price, 5 cents. 

British Speeches of the Day. British Information Services, Washington, 
D. C. January, 1945. 

The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals and the League of Nations Covenant. 
By Herbert Wright. 79th Congress, lst Session. Senate Document 
No. 33. Presented by Mr. Thomas of Utah. Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

Pius XII and Democracy. Christmas Message of Pope Pius XII, 1944. 
Revised translation with Discussion Club outline. New York, The 
Paulist Press, 1945. 

Fund and Bank. Questions and answers on the Bretton Woods Pro- 
posals. Washington, U. S. Treasury, March, 1945. 

Wartime Facts and Postwar Problems. A Study and Discussion Manual. 
Evans Clark, Editor. New York, Twentieth Century Fund, 1944. 
The Case for Korea. A Paradox of United States Diplomacy. By Rob- 

ert T. Oliver. Washington, Korean American Council. 

The Way to Peace. By Lionel Curtis. New York and England, Oxford 


University Press. Price, 50 cents. 








Notes 

















Women TO HELP “SwEEP-uP” 

Anne O’Hare McCormick of the New York Times said lately, regard- 
ing the inclusion of women in the San Francisco Conference, “It isn’t 
chance that women are named for the first time to a conference called to 
set up the framework of international order. . . . Whether they could do 
better than the men is a question, but they are somehow angrier over 
destruction, and at least there’s not much danger of doing worse. Cer- 
tainly it’s a sound and self-protective instinct that impels the men to 
hand over to the women a little of the responsibility for the hardest 
job in history.” 
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Unitep Nations GROWING 
Saudi Arabia, Syria and Lebanon are three recent additions to the 
United Nations, bringing the number then up to 47. 


ANOTHER ACCOUNT SETTLED AMICABLY ' 

An example of peaceful settlement of international differences ap- 
pears in the recent final payment by Mexico to the United States of 
$448,020.14 in settlement of claims which were allowed by a Special 
Claims Commission, regarding American owned lands expropriated by 
the Mexican government some years ago. 


SociaL ENGINEERING FOR PEACE 

Over 2,000 American Psychologists have agreed on ten principles 
necessary in drafting lasting peace. Among other things these persons 
say that war is not born in man, that racial and group hatreds can be 
controlled, that the young must be taught to think constructively, and 
that the defeated peoples need to help plan their own destiny. 


YOUNGER ArTIsTs Too Few anp Too Poor 

War’s inroads on young artists was shown in the statement by the 
National Academy of Design this year that it had withheld at its 119th 
annual exhibit three prizes hitherto given to Americans under 35 years 
of age. Few pictures in this class were submitted and these not of prize- 
winning quality. 


NEw SCHOOL OF FOREIGN SERVICE 
The University of Virginia will open in July a school of Foreign 
Service and International Affairs. 


EXCHANGE OF SOVIET AND AMERICAN STUDENTS 

The American Russian Institute in California has initiated an Ex- 
change Fellowship program in memory of the late Professor Kaun of 
the Department of Slavic Languages at the University of California. 
Under the program, 10 Soviet students will come to this country each 
to study in an American university of his choice and the same number 
of American students will go to the Soviet Union. 


TEACHING OF FOREIGN CULTURES 

To promote understanding of world cultures among American chil- 
dren a Curriculum Service Bureau for International Studies has been 
organized in New York City. A tentative budget of $200,000 annually 
has been adopted to introduce and distribute teaching materials dealing 
with foreign cultures to the students of this country. 


AMERICAN PAINTINGS EXHIBITED IN LONDON 

At the invitation of the Tate Gallery, the National Gallery of Art in 
Washington will organize an exhibition of American paintings to be 
held at the Tate Gallery as soon after the war as circumstances permit, 
according to an announcement by the Director of the National Gallery. 
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POPULATION INCREASE 

Births in the United States have outnumbered deaths during this 
time of war by about twelve to one, according to the Department of 
Commerce. 


ART AND SCHOLARSHIP STILL IN Goop STANDING 

Ninety-six fellowships have been awarded by the Guggenheim Foun- 
dation to foster creative work in the arts and sciences. Forty-one of 
these awards go to men now in the armed services. 


“SALVAGING BRAINS” 

The Rockefeller Foundation has also adopted a program of scholar- 
ships. Seventy-three per cent will be for work in the United States, 28 
per cent for work in other parts of the world. This plan is designed to 
supplement the provisions of the GI Bill of Rights. 


Foop For Europe THE Cominc YEAR 

Continental Europe will need twelve million tons of imported food 
between August, 1945, and August, 1946, to prevent large-scale starva- 
tion in liberated and enemy countries. 


INTER-AMERICAN ACADEMY OF INTERNATIONAL Law 

The year 1945 marks the beginning, on January 8, of the Inter- 
American Academy of International Law. The first meeting opened 
with impressive ceremonies in Havana. The President of Cuba delivered 
the inaugural address and George Maurice Morris, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Inter-American Bar Association, and a 
Director of the American Peace Society, replied for the delegates. 


BRAZIL AND ARGENTINA LINKED 

A bridge over the Uruguayana River between Brazil and Argentina 
is expected to be completed in December. Begun in 1941, the bridge 
consists of a foot walk, a roadway and railway tracks. 


“ImpossIBLE” Roap 1n Recorp TIME . 

Construction of the Ledo Road, hailed as the greatest engineering 
feat of the United States Army, was a triumph over “impossible” oppo- 
sition from snipers, malaria, mud and continuous rain. Nevertheless 
the 1,044 miles were completed, largely by American negro soldiers and 
engineers, in twenty-five months’ time. It is now a permanent, all- 
weather, supply highway into China. 

CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION FOR CHINA 

President Chiang Kai-shek has called an assembly for next Novem- 

ber to frame a national constitution for China. 


Facts ON INDIA 

One of every five persons in the world is an Indian. Nearly one 
fourth of total Indian population are not British subjects but owe allegi- 
ance to rulers of Indian states. Eighty-nine per cent of the population 
live a rural life. There are about twenty-four languages, with English 
the only language common to educated Indians. 
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FORESTS FOR ITALY 

A long-range reforestation plan has been drawn up for Italy. If 
adopted it is expected to be an important factor in righting Italy’s un- 
favorable balance of trade. 


More Women oF Europe Now Votinc 

French women voted for the first time this spring in the elections 
recently held. In Italy women, twenty-one years of age and over, were 
also given the suffrage early in the year. 


Do._s SHow Paris FAsHIONS 

A new kind of exhibit opened in the Museum of Decorative Arts in 
the Palace of the Louvre lately. It is made up of more than 200 dolls 
on miniature stages, dressed in latest style by leading couturiers. Each 
exhibitor dressed five models illustrating fashions from morning to 


evening. 


EcypTiAN MONUMENTS IN DANGER FROM IMPROVEMENTS 

Some of Egypt’s oldest and finest temples are in danger of under- 
mining by the seepage from irrigation projects in the Nile valley. The 
temple of Philae is to be moved bodily after the war, and the ministry 
of Public Works is asked to modify the present system of irrigation to 
save other relics. 


THe War Enps WHERE It BEGAN 

Czechoslovak President Edouard Benés and his cabinet returned to 
Prague on May 10, after the Red Army had liberated a great part of 
the city. Although Germany’s unconditional surrender officially took 
place on May 9, at 12.01 A. M., fighting in Czechoslovakia, where the 
European war began in March, 1939, continued until mid-May. 


117TH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 

The Board of Directors of the American Peace Society held its an- 
nual meeting in the Conference Room of its offices on Jackson Place, 
Washington, on May 16, 1945. The officers and Boards then elected 
appear on the following page in this issue of WorLp AFFaIRs. 








The Sum of the Matter 


After the heart is cultivated then the body will become regulated; 
after the body becomes regulated there will be order in the family; after 
the family becomes orderly the country will become governed; after the 
country becomes governed there will be peace under the heavens. 


From “The Great Learning,” by Confucius. 
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